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LILLIES 


BY MARGARET E SANGSTER. 


'HE lilies, ah, the lilies! 
They stand superb in light, 
In field and bank and garden fair, 
A wonder to the sight, 
So rich their royal scarlet is, 
So pure their stainless white! 


Consider, then, the lilies, 
O heart of mine, to-day : 

They neither toil nor spin, to win 
Their beautiful array ; 

I would that thou couldst live a life 
So fearless sweet as they. 


They gather when the summer 
Her silver bugle thrills, 

When troop, to meet her shining feet, 
The bright uncounted rills, 

And when the purple glories lie 
All softly o’er the hills. 


Each in her place appointed, 
The lily dwells serene, 

She cares not though the thistle blow 
Anear her leaf of green ; 

Her neighbors cannot vex her sore, 
For she was born a queen. 


She fills the air with fragrance, 
She crowns the day with bloom,— 
From dewy morn to darkling eve, 
Our shadows to illume, 
She bears a torch divinely fed, 
And smiles away our gloom. 


Fair lilies, gentle teachers, 
Evangelists of love, 

The word that bids me heed your voice 
Is spoken from above ;— 

Ye are the gracious gift of Him 
In whom our spirits move. 


And sbining in the valley, 
Or floating on the stream, 
Or starring meadows green and wide, 
Ye preach, and this your theme :— 
The Jife unspotted from the world 
Is the life that doth redeem. 





ARMY-DUCK RELIGION, 
BY THE REV. EDWIN B, RAFFENSPERGER, 


7 the days of my childhood I longed to capture some 
of the snow-birds that came near cur kitchen door, 
and seemed to be almost as tame as chickens. After a 
number of unsuccessful attempts to secure one as a pet, 
an old wag, who stood by, gravely informed me that I 
could easily accomplish my purpose if I would just drop 
some salt on the tail of the bird. The success of the ex- 
periment may be imagined. 
In after years these snow-birds came to my mind 





whenever I observed the various contrivances for arrest- 
ing the attention and securing the salvation of the im- 
penitent. It is still true that “ the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light ;” 
but it must be confessed, even by the children of this 
world, that many arts and appliances have been em- 
ployed, and successfully too, for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of Christianity. We rejoice in these methods, 
and we do well, It is right that the church should keep 
abreast of the world in all onward movements, The 
quality of genuine religion is the same under all circum- 
stances, and there exists a wonderful agreement on the 
part of all who love the Lord Jesus Ohrist as to the im- 
portance of laboring for the salvation of the lost. The 
methods for accomplishing the great end are so various 
that we are compelled to use a number of qualifying 
terms to denote them, We have “ precept upon precept, 
precept upon precept, line upon line, line upon line, here 
a little and there a little.” Earnest evangelists are pro- 
claiming the gospel message in all accessible places. The 
blessing of Heaven has accompanied the utterances of 
men who never studied the science of theology, and who 
are ignorant of the very first rudiments of Hebrew and 
Greek. The Holy Spirit has confirmed the declarations 
of those uneducated teachers, and multitudes, under 
God, have been converted and saved by the men and 
women who have rushed to the front and besought sin- 
ners to be reconciled to Him who speaketh from heaven. 
We have admired the arrangements of wide-awake 
Christians for publishing salvation by means of street 
preaching, cottage prayer-meetings, Bible-readings, bush- 
meetings, camp-meetings, etc. There are times and 
places when such methods are alone available, and it 
cannot be denied that many, very many, have been led 
to Jesus through these means. Precious to me are the 
associations of “ camp-meetings” that I have attended 
in former years. “ The groves were God’s first temples ;” 
and I believe that in many places, and on many occasions, 
the Saviour has met his people and answered their 
prayers in the camp. 

But, of late years, apparently, a change is coming 
over the people. The most earnest advocates of this 
method of worshiping God deplore the flagrant abuses 
that sometimes characterize these assemblages. The 
spirit of worldliness is usurping the place of the Spirit 
of God; and unles: there is an improvement in this re- 
spect, it will erelong be manifest that camp-meetings 
have outlived their usefulness, 

What! wilithe day ever come when the pleasures of 
the camp will no longer attract? No. Useful and pleas- 
ant, we admit, it will always be to camp out in the sum- 
mer season, especially in the shade of the dark forest, or 
in the vicinity of the healing spring, or within the sound 
of the roaring ocean. It will be possible also to give to 
these meetings a tone of piety, and to induce the fashion- 
able gathering in the tents under the trees to respect re- 
ligion. But how about the number of souls converted ? 
God forbid that we should undervalue any instrumen- 
tality that bas for its object the salvation of the perish- 
ing! We admit the utility of all the means that God’s 
people have employed wisely for this great end, and con- 
tend that tent preaching is absolutely necessary in many 
places. Whocan doubt for a moment the value of the rink, 
depot, or hippodrome services of Moody? Dare any true 
child of God arraign the motives of the people who have 
erected a gospel tent in New York for the comfort of 
2,000 worshipers? Bui even this sort of thing may be 
overdone in other places. We have watched with deep 
interest the renting out of tents for religious purposes. 
Provision bas been made for accommodating the Chris- 
tian public with army duck. We can procure ‘it now 
just as readily as we can secure the loan of apple-butter 
and preserving kettles in the fruit season. There stands 
now one of these tents almost within the shadow of an 
unused church building. The latter is three times as 





large as the former, and has comfortable pews, nice car- 
pets, and good ventilation. The tent has rough board 





seats without backs, tan bark for a floor, fleas, and sun- 
dry other discomforts. As a community, we have given 
respectful countenance to the movement of our devoted 
young men who hired the cotton sanctuary and have 
labored earnestly for the purpose of reaching a class of 
sinners that seem to have prejudices sgainst stone, brick, 
or wood walls. It has been with us an experiment. The 
pastors of the different churches have given it their coun- 
tenance, and have taken their turn in preaching to the 
tent worshipers; but they have found that the majority 
of these belonged to the regular attendants of the various 
congregations. With few exceptions the snow-birds kept 
outside, and even this attempt to salt them, we fear, has 
proved a failure, ; 

The subject of army duck religion is now open for 
practical refiections. A plain common sense country 
person may ask, Why is it thus? Why make a move- 
ment that gives countenance to the idea that church edi- 
fices are a failure? Why not first fill the regular sanc- 
tuaries, and then provide army duck for the overflow? 
What excuse do these outsiders make for keeping away 
from the churches? Not welcome! too poor to rent a 
seat! False! You are a slanderer of God’s people, and 
you know full well that this pretence is a snare of the 
devil. There is not to my knowledge an evangelical 
church on the face of the earth that would dare to ex- 
clude from its privileges the poor for whom Ohrist died. 

Our controversy in this article is not with earnest 
laborers who are giving their time, money, and talents 
to the cause of evangelism, and who are ready to employ 
army duck or anything else that may promote piety, but 
it is with thoze who stand aloof and prefer the world to 
the church. In behalf of those who minister at God’s 
altars and publish salvation, I contend that there is not 
within our profession one who is sordid enough to serve 
any congregation that would debar from its privileges the 
poorest, humblest, and meanest of God’s rational crea- 
tures, 





GLEANINGS AFTER BUSY WORKERS. 
BY MRS, EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 


HE mercury up in the hundreds, the landscape 
parched and grilled by weeks of droughtand merci- 
less sunshine, and the whole atmosphere so heavily laden 
with the smoke of slowly consuming forests and herbage 
on every side as to be scarcely respirable,—what soul 
under such dead-weight could thrill with the least en- 
thusiasm at the mere announcement that a Sunday-school 
convention was charging down upon the devoted town 
of his abode or summer sojourn? Bat, in the words of a 
certain dashing young Harvard student, when he, long 
ago, attained to the glory of his first india-rubber boots,— 
greater (the glory, and not the boots,) doubtless, than his 
Alma Mater could now confer upon him with all possible 
doubling of L’s and D’s,—which boots went unfleshed for 
days for lack of opportunity, until a morning came, when, 
as usual, he sprang out of bed and flattened his hopeful 
little nose against the window-pane to receive, at last, 
the end of his confidence in the sight of foaming gutters 
and pudgy streets, and utter his devout gratitude in the 
shout, “O mamma, mamma! God has seat the beautiful 
mud-puddles without my asking him for them!” Now 
find your way back through that lucid sentence, and then 
suffer me to go on and say, in the words of this historic 
boy and in all reverence, “God sent us the beautiful mad- 
puddles,” or their equivalent in purifying winds and 
rain, and all nature and some grace revived. 

Brighter skies and more exhilarating air could not 
have been asked than favored the summer muster of this 
clan of the north-eastern frontier of New York. The 
numbers in attendance upon the three sessions of the | 
convention, and the advanced opinions aad eager inter- 
est manifested, were something surprising to one—well— 
to one who dwells under the droppings of Yale. There 


are but fourteen towns in the county, but, it should be 
remembered that it lies in the Empire State, and each 
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several township is imperial in ex'ent. This Sunday- 
school] Avsociation, in which Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Baptists unite, is but five years old, but has attained 
remarkable vigor and maturity. The president and other 
officers are evidently not content with ornamental posing 
on the platforms of biennial meetings, but a vast deal 
of patient, provident work must have been done by them 
previously. 

The singing was, of ccurse, from the “Moody and 
Sankey bock,” and, under the irresistible leadership of 
the editor of a Democratic newspaper, every body sang 
with might and main. My blood runs cold, or as chill 
a’ it can, now that the inspiring convention has passed 
by and the former heat and drought and smoke have set 
back upon us, at the recollection that I sang, and not 
only sang but sang riotcusly, even including my special 
detestation in that useful collection (detestable for pro- 
miscuous veciferation by all ages and all manner of peo- 
ple, in al) mocds« f mind and mcdes of Jife) : 


Hallelujah, ’tis done! 
I believe in the Sen, 
I am saved by the blood of the crucified One. 


Indeed, much prominence was given to the service of 
song, not only in the reading of an appointed paper on 
the eutject, but in fr queat reference throughout the 
meeting. Our admirable precentor even asserted that in 
hi. own class he gave but a brief portion of time to the 
lesson, devoting a large proportion of the allotted time 
tosinging. Ivis hardly necessary to state that it was cf 
little ones he epoke; for this Democratic editor not 
only led the singing at the convention, but is at home the 
teacher of the infant class, 

No one who knows the nature of childhood can doubt 
that he is right in furnishing fr: quent occupation for the 
hearte and vcices cf rsilcss litle people in this manner, 
ard he ingeniously defended the somewhat startling 
notion of generally subordinating the lessons to the 
singing on th's wire: A good teacher, one who has care- 
fuily prepared ard thoroughly digested the lesson, can 
tesch it in half the time required by a careless, purpose- 
less teacher. His own aim was to make one important 
point in each lesson, and when that was securely fixed 
in the minds of all his little ones, then sing and sing and 
sing. 

An earnest ard most sensible protest was uttered 
against the cffensive multiplication of singing-books in 
mere trade speculation; each new candidate at the bes: 
containing not more than fifty usable tuaes, and the re- 
mainder being such #s never would, should, or could 
be sung by anybody under any corc-ivable circum- 
stances, It was refreshing, too, that such stress was la d 
upon the qvality cf the hymns themselves, “Several 
superinterdents testified that it was their uniform 
custom not only to select scrupulously, but to ex- 
plain, minutely if necessary, the significance and bear- 
ing of the words to be sung. If all superintendents 
and pastors were constrained to this blessed ministry in 
the service of song, I trow there would be awful search- 
ings of heart and of dictionaries, and a rout among the 
booksellers, Several years since, the writer called atten- 
tion to a tough example of jabbernocky verse in the 
Plymouth Oolkection, At a s:ate convention of clergy- 
men she beard read from the pulpit, and sung by the 
great congregation wiihout choking, the following boasi- 
fal stanza from that favorite book: 

But we have run a brighter ray 
Down on the chaos of the soul! 


Doubtless in this case the types were in fault, and if for 
“run” we read “teen,” and for “down” read “dawn,” 
peace might be restored to our distracted senses; but 
still the fact remains that had the distinguished divine 
who rolied this sweet morsel under his tongue so 
sonorously been required to “sense it,” as the Irish say, 
to his hearers, an earlier edition would have rectified 
the error, which, fur aught I know to the contrary, still 
holds its place. 

The discussion of the question, “How to make the 
school attractive,” though prolonged and fall of iaterest, 
resulted as was and must always be inevitable, in nothing 
much more definite than this i ¢., if you make the school 
attractive it will be attractive ! 

With your permi-sion I will, at another timé, speak of 
the three most important subjects presented at this con- 
vention, and only call attention for a moment, in closing, 
to the essay, “ How to illustrate Scripture.” The uses 
and abuses of story-telling and metaphor were eff-ctively 
portrayed by the Methodist clergyman who opened this 
discussion. One of his stories was, as we say, “too good 
to be true,” but the speaker averred that it was told him 
as authentic by the father of the little victim of hit-and- 
miss metaphor. The subject of the Sanday-school les- 








son was, Ye are the salt of the earth and a distinguished 
visitor who chanced in the school that day was requested 
to explain it. He complied, telling the children that salt 
was an exce)lent preservative, especially useful in keep- 
ing meats, etc. Then, to point the moral and fix the 
application, he remarked that it was as if the Bible 
had said ministers were the salt of the world, for such 
was their furction in this corrupting world, ete. 
After he had rounded his periods satisfactorily to him- 
self, he proceeded to examine his audience. But his 
catechism proved shorter than the shortest, for bis first 
question brcught out a young orator, who brought down 
the houre, “ Now, children, what did I tell you minis- 
ters were good for in this world?” Up leaped a little 
hand from a little body quivering and contorted with 
repressed knowledge: “I know! Mayn’t I tell, sir? 
They’re good to keep victuals from spoiling !” 

As I could not introduce to this convention my favorite 
story «xemplifying the dangerous tendency of illustra- 
tion to run away with the text, euffer me to repeat it 
here, A well-known Oonnecticut clergyman told me the 
incident as actually occurring to him in his mission- 
school experience while a student in the seminary, 

His theme was Faith, and, in order to realiza it to his 
boys, he told the old tale of the admiral who had his son 
and also a pet monkey on shipboard with him. In a 
game of romps on deck one day, the monkey snatched 
ff the boy’s cap and climbed the rigging to the mast- 
head, and there stood grinning and chattering at the 
little master in hot pursuit. The boy, in his excitement, 
reached a dizzy height, but suddenly realizing his posi- 
tion, shrieked, and clung to the mast in a frenzy of terror. 
The father, hearing of his son’s deadly peril, rushed 
on deck, and, drawing his pisto), pointed it at his be- 
loved child, and shouted, “ Jump into the water, and the 
boat will pick you up! Jump, or I’ll shoot you, sir!” 

Now, I heard this story long ago, and have done all 
justice in its repetition, but I fancy the raconteur him- 
self was not quite satisfied with it at the time, and 
thought, with us, that it was quite as illustrative of the 
power of fear as of faith; but he had abundant cause 
for diesatirf c'ion with its effect upon one, at least, of 
bis pupils, This was the most intelligent among them, 
and as the teacher went on with his story and its appli 
cation, he marked with delight the eager eye and tense 
interest of the boy, but purposely kept him till the last 
(as a certain bonne bouche) as he went through the class 
ir qairing if they had any ques'ions to ask him on the 
subject under consideration. Finally he turned to his 
enthused favorite ¥ ith an encouraging smile, and ‘“ What 
is it, my boy? What is it you wish to ssk?” “ Please, 
sir, wh—wha—what become of the monkey ?” 


“BREAUTY AND SWEETNESS.” 
BY THE REY. A. H, HOLLOWAY. 


FRIEND urged the saintly Archbishop Usher to 

write his views on sanctification, After having 
frequently promised to doso, and being reminded of his 
failure, he replied: “I have not written, and yet I can- 
not charge myself with a breach of promise, for I began 
to write; but when I came to treat of the new creature 
which God formeth by his own Spirit in every regenerate 
soul, I found so little of it wrought in myself that I could 
speak of it only as parrots, or by rote, but without the 
k 1owledge of what I might have expressed ; and, there- 
fore, [did not dare to presume to proceed any further 
upoa it.” And then the gocd bishop, seeing the wonder 
ot his friend on hearing this statement, added: “ I must 
tell you, we do not well understand what sanctification 
and the new creature are, It is no less than for a man 
to be brought to an entire resignation of his own. will to 
the will of God; and to live in the offering up of his 
soul continually in the flames of love, as a whole burnt- 
(flering to Christ. Oh, how many who profess Christianity 
are unacquainted, experimentally, with the work upon 
their souls!” 

This anecdote, whether true or not, reveals the modesty 
of Usher, and indicates the difficulty of real’zing the 
character of sainthood. There are very many, even 
among the members of the church, who do not compre- 
hend what the new birth means, and consequently make 
but little, if any, effort to realize it in their own experi- 
ence, and, no doubt, the best Christians will, when the 
door of the prison- house is cpened, be amazed at their 
low views and low attainments, The visible church, to 
many members of it, is simply a social organization, u e- 
ful for the purpose of maintaining, during lifet! me, busi- 
ness, reputation, respectability, and, when the end comes, 
of securing proper funeral obsequies. They have no need 
of the church as a place for spiritual culture, for build- 
ing the soul in “ beauty and sweetness,” for developing 
the sweet charities of a boly life, 





Now the church as « culius is not an end, but a means, 
—an outward scaffsiding for the purpose of erecting a 
beautiful temple, fit for God to dwell in, full of light, 
purity, holiness, of capacity for all divine things. The 
soul in growing into a character or habit of divine beauty 
must live separate from the world. For what is a saint? 
Not simply a member of a new society, but one who is 
set apart toa new service,—consecrated to a service of 
beauty and holiness, There is a point in life when the 
soul begins a new existence; it must now depart from 
many of the habits formed previous to that time, and 
new ones, to which it has been a stranger, must take 
their place. There must be a re-formation. 

Meditation is another element in bui!ding the soul in 
the habit of beauty. There is divine power in silence, 
The present age is not characterized by a spirit of quiet- 
ness, The young convert, entering upon the new life with 
immature powers, and needing the nursery of meditation, 
is thrust forward into publicity. “ Activity” is the popular 
cry. There is so much superintending in the Sunday- 
school,so much palaver in the convention, and in the vari- 
ous forms of Christian work, that there is notime f »r medita- 
tion, reading, and prayer. The raw materials of the new life 
have not time to harden into spiritual beauty; and, as a 
consequence, sometimes, our modern Christian character 
is exceedingly superficial. There is no substance at the 
bottom. Activity is right, but it ought to rest upon an 
invisible life of prayer and meditation. We have for- 
gotten the lesson of the thirty years of obscure and quiet 
preparation in the Great Life. Our “ muscular” Cahris- 
tianity consists very much of self-love, pride, love of pre- 
eminence, and ev ry other temper which is contrary to 
“sweetness.” We must enter more into our closets, 
Meditation is a chief element in spiritual progress. 





THE WORTH OF THE BIBLE TO THE 
NATION.* 


BY ARTHUR MITCHELL, D.D, 


I AM glad to advocate the interests of this scciety, 
because it is the American Sunday School Union. It 
is well named. It is a most truly American institution. 
I am desircus of speaking of it to-night as an American, 
addressing Obristians who are also Americans, and who 
believe that it is a part of their religion—and a most 
sacred and delightful part of it—to labor for the sta- 
bility and vigor and purity of the government which 
the God of our fathers has committed to our care, 

Among all the mapy forms of philanthropy and the 
many agencies of Christian benevolence busy in our 
land to-day, I do not believe there is one which surpasses 
this scciety in supplying to our population the vital ele- 
ments of a true American citizanship. If it is asked 
why I make such a statement, the answer /s, because of 
the very nature of the work in which this society is 
engaged. It is extremely simple. It is carrying Bibles 
all over this land; and not only this, but what is of even 
greater importance, it is gathering our people t- gether, 
most of them in the most impressible years, for the study 
of the Bible. It has founded nearly thirteen hundred 
schools in Minnesota simply for the study of the Bible, 
Every Sunday it can point you to thirty eight thcusand 
scholars in your own siate, your future citiz-ns, gathered 
in your now cmparatively feeble settlements, all with 
the open Bible in their hands and bending over its 
divine lessons. Looking upon its work as a whole, it 
has opened in the land more than sixty thousand of 
these Bible schools, distributed not less than four 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of the Scriptures, 
and brought four millions of cur children, almost all of 
whom would else have grown up in ignorance, under 
Bible instruction. 

Now I need not hesitate to say, and I need not fear 
that there will be any dissent when I say it, that the 
society which is doing such a work ¢s that is unsurpassed 
as a friend of American liberty and law. It is supply- 
ing to our people the vital elements of American citizen- 
ship; for the proof is abundant that it is from the Bible 
—from the Bible beyond any other source—these ele- 
ments are drawn. There is no book, there is no influence, 
like this for making good citizens. I know it is a 
familiar remark—it has become absolately trite and com- 
monplace—that the Bible jis the corner-stone of our 
national prosperity ; but this familiar thought will bear 
looking at. Perhaps no better service could be done 
than to induce all our people to deal with this thought 
no longer as a vegue generality, but to examine the par- 
ticulars, and take notice how vitally the Bible is con- 
nected with our American life,—how closely and mar- 
velously the instruction of the youth of the country in 

* An address in behalf of the American Sunday School Union, de 


livered in Plymouth Chureh, Minneapolis, Minn., August 6, 1876, 
Reported for Tus SunDAy SCHOOL TIMES. 
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the truths of the Bible is connected with our political 
welfare. Upon this one thing our free institutions abso- 
luiely depend. Ask yourselves, for a moment, what are 
the things required, indispensably necessary, if our re- 
publican institutions are to stand fast and work well. 
What are the vital elements of a republic? They are 
these three: first, there must be a large degree of popular 
intelligence ; second, there must be a large development 
of popular conscience; and, third, a thoroughly demo- 
cratic and republican atmosphere. These three things 
are the bread, the water, and the a'r of a republic. 

Now it is a fact capable cf incontrovertible proof, 
that these ingredients of a true republicanirm, these 
elements of all constitutional liberty, have never been 
seen in any population on the face of the earth in the 
absence of the Bible; certainly they have never been 
f.und combined or in any worthy degree of develop- 
ment; and on the other hand, where the Bible has been 
found, where it has come into close and familiar contact 
with the people, there these national traits have also been 
found. Tae knowledge of the Bible is the guarantee of 
their presence, and where the Bible is most welcome, 
most free and honored, there these qualities, the essential 
ingredients of liberty, are found in the best develop- 
ment in which they have ever been seen on earth, 

In order to substantiate these statements I shall take 
the liberty of presenting a few fac's which I have lately 
published for a purpose a!most identical with that I now 
have in view. Let us notice first the singular connection 
which exists between the presence of the Bible and the 
first of these national characteristics to which I have 
referred, namely, popular intelligence. Lock first at our 
own cuntry. We bave always had a free Bible, and we 
have f und that Bible always stimulating every sgency 
which could give us popular education. Not to speak 
of our innumerable higher institutions, recall for an 
instant our free schools. They number seventy thousand, 
and within them are assembled eight million children 
A free Bible and free schools are here found hand in 
hand. It is true that an attempt has been made in some 
parts of Minnesots, as at a few points elsewhere, to 
divorce the Bible and the schools, now that the schools 
are secured ; but the men who originated this vast system 
of public instruction drew their wisdom and their zeal 
for education from the Bible. 

Crores the Atlantic and enter Scotland. Here is another 
land where for alorg period the Bible has been emi- 
nently an honored bock, and accordingly we find that 
Scotland also is the home of public schools. Here they 
were first established, and from Scotland there has come 
a class f citizms who are unsurpassed for intelligence 
and enterprise, constituting the very best material for 
free states. From Scotland pass to England. There has 
not been in E gland so general s knowledge of the Bible 
as in Scotland; and yet its presence and power have been 
everywhere felt, and accordingly you discover in Eog!and 
also a very large amount of popular intelligence. It is 
for this reason that constitutional government stands 
strong in Evgland. Eagland is more thoroughly a 
republic to-day than America, though under different 
forms. 

Cross the British Channel and look at Prussia. Here 
is another land where for three hundred years the Bible 
has had free access to the people. Popular education 
meets us sgsin on every side. In no other country has 
it reached such development. Of all the millions of 
Prussia only four per cent. are unable to read. Ninety- 
six per cent. here have received a fair degree of instruc- 
tion in her schools. 

C:oss the Rhine, now, and enter France. You are in 
a land where for centuries the Bible was a forbidden 
book ; and where, even at the present day, it is in some 
districts but little known. See, now, how completely the 
aspect of popular education is changed. From the last 
military canvass of the empire, it appears that thirty per 
cent. of the male adult population of France do not 
know their letters. Goto Southern Europe, cross the 
Alps and enter Italy. For long centuries, as you are 
aware, the Bible was prohibited and rigorously excluded 
from the people over all the Italian peninsula; and here 
the law which I am illustratiag receives its most strik- 
ing oon fi mation. 

In Lombardy, the part of Italy which for thirty years 
has enjoyed some liberty in the use of the Bible, we are 
* told, by the Italian Minister of Public Instruction, that, 
of every one thousand men, five hundred and foity were 
able to read ; of the women, four hundred and iwenty- 
five. In other words, of the whole population about one 
half could read. Going southward to Tuscany and the 
adjacent provinces, where the exciusion cf the Bible has 
been much more rigorous, we fiad that, of every one 
thousand men, three hundred and sixty can read; of the 








women, two hundred and fifty inonethousand. That is 
to say, of the whole population about one-quarter can 
read, Journeying southward to the old Papal S:ates, to 
Naples and Sicily, you reach the part of the peninsula 
where the Bible has been most stringently and success- 
fully forbidden to the people, and you have reached also 
the part of the land where the densest ignorance is found. 
Here, of every one thousand men, only one hundred ard 
sixty-five can read, and of every one thousand women 
only sixty-two ; about one in ten can read, What a horri- 
ble picture is this! Bat even this is exceeded in Spain. 
Here we have another country which for five hundred 
years has been without the Bible; her peop/e have been 
left without it, and of her fifteen millions—it is a fact 
almost incredible,—twelve millions do not know their 
letters, and barely two millions can write their names. 

You see how unbrokenly this law is maintained in al! 
civilized lands, Wherever the Bible is given to the people, 
their popular intelligence rises to its greatest height. 
Wherever it is absent,—I do not care what the reason of 
its absence may be,—there popular intelligence disappears, 
and this first vital element of free government is sought 
in vain. The connection of the Bible with the develop- 
ment of the popular conscience is equally evident. 
Despotisms live by means of standing armies; but the 
life of every popular government is found in public con- 
ecientiousness. It will not be questioned, that, as a 
stimulus and guide to the conscience, this same wonder- 
fal Book is unsurpassed and unapproached. It rouses 
the conscience from torpor and corrects its pervarsions. 
Slowly, it may be, but surely, it prepares the downfall of 
the most powerfal systems of wickedness. It instructs 
the people in those two great topics in which a self 
governed people, above all others, must be taught, their 
duties and their rights. It has never yet entered any 
land, and reached the homes of the people, without 
making itself the acknowledged law of private and pub- 
lic morals. It has been confessed as such, ard honored, 
even where it has not been cbeyed ; but it has been largely 
obeyed. There has been something more than authority 
attending i's words. They persuade, they renovate, they 
are not like the pale precepts of philosophy, they speak 
to the peop/e, and forthwith the power and life of good- 
ness appear in the land. 

In no department of morals is the infisence of the 
Bible more apparent than in those on which public order 
and qaiet depead. Sse its effsct in repressing violence 
and blood. No police is half so strong. In Eagland it 
is estimated that there are annually four murders to 
every million of the inhabitants. In France, there are 
thirty. Ia Lombardy, forty-five. Ia Naples and Sicily, 
one hundred ; and I remember the statement of an old 
and well-known journalist, who, writing from Spsin, 
said that in the province in which he was then s¢j urn- 
ing, with a population of about three hundred and sixty 
thousand, there had been, within twelve months, nearly 
three hundred murders, This was before the recent civil 
wars. 

But we need not go abroad to verify the power of the 
Bible on public morals. Consult your own Chief of Police, 
ask him whether, in those parts of your city where there 
is a Bible in well-nigh every house and school the patrol- 
men are not mostly idle. There is no violenca there, no 
brawls nor scenes of blood. 

Whether we confine our view to smaller neighborhoods 
or embrace whole states and natious in our survey, we 
shall find that the measure of morality in any commu- 
‘nity, and especially its quiet and order and safety, are ia 
exact proportion to the influence of the Bible there, to 
the extent to which the people are instructed in Bible 
schools. 

But it is time that I pass to consider for a few mo- 
ments the power of the Bible in producing the third 
great essential of a permanent republic, namely, a demo- 
cratic atmosphere. By this | mean a general fraternity 
and harmony of feeling among all classes of the popula- 
tion, a sense of substantial equality, and a sentiment of 
mutual regard. There is no contribution of the Bible 
to good government and to free government more dis- 
tinct and powerful than this; and this it gives directly 
through its religious teachings. It teaches the unity and 
brotherhood of the race. It reminds us, and will never 
allow us to forget, that for the lowest and poorest of cur 
fellow-men Christ died. It rebukes the arrogance of the 
rich and the envy and rancor of the poor. It brings all, 
side by side, into the presence of the infinite God, bids 
the rich and poor meet together, and teaches that the 
Lord is the maker of them all. In view of these teach- 
ings, it has been well asked by one of our wisest men, 
“What infiaencs could be named, what could possibly 
be provided, better adapted to promote that spirit of 
kindness, of equity, of mutual forbearance and regard, 








upon which the happy working of free institutions so 
much depends?” Accordingly, we find that the Bible is 
the very text-book of liberty. It is true that every 
species of political wrong has endeavored to justify itself 
by Scripture. Bat the book to which oppression made ap- 
peals has ultimately exposed it, condemned it, and sealed 
its death-warrant. It has taught the patient people their 
rights and their strength. Name the lards of the Bible, 
and you name the lands of constitutional freedom, 
Switzerland, Scotland, Eagland, Holland, the United 
States, received their liberties from God's word. 

France, largely destitute of the Bible for so many long 
years, has had fifteen diffarent governments—all directly 
or indirectly of a revolutionary origin—in eighty-three 
years, Prussia, at her side, though beneath a govern- 
ment harsh and with features of severity, has known 
how to avoid the desperate remedy of constant and 
bloody revolutions, She has advanced her liberties by 
calmer methods, and hss maintained herself, stable, pros- 
perous, and strong. M+xico has cast out the Bible. It 
is but a few months since I saw the Bible of one of her 
people stained with his martyr blood; and Mexico has 
had fifty-six revolutions since 1821. Italy has had no 
Bible, or had none until a few years ago, and she has 
been held down under contemptible ty’aonies for weary 
years, Papal spies and a handful of foreign soldiery, 
whom any Bible instructed people would have annihi- 
lated in a day, have kept her ignorant and jealous 
millions in a subjection little better than slavery. 
Spain, notwithstanding her early and magnificent endow- 
ment of learning, of valor, and of wealth, groping, as 
she has now done for three hundred years, without the 
Bible, is a spectacle of degradation and misery. In 
short, turn in what direction you will, you find that 
wherever the Bible has not been given to the people, 
there civil liberty has found no air to breathe and has 
expired, But it is unnecessary for me to extend any 
farther there illustrations of the peculiar power of the 
Bible. Evidently it is the source from which the three 
great elements of the republic’s lifes must be supplied. 
This book slone can give her good citizens. Intelligence, 
morality, and democracy are its legitimate fruit. 

These are the facts upon which I base my appeal in 
behalf of the American Sanday School Uaion. This 
society stands in the front rank of those organizations 
which are direc ly engaged in giving the B ble to the 
people, and in brioging them actually beneath its power. 
It is a great work which it has done in distributing six 
thousand copies of God’s word within Minnesota and 
hundreds of thousinds of copies over the land at large ; 
but this has beea only preparatory to that which has 
been its chief business. It has called the children and 
their parents together for the study of that Book ; it has 
provided a mcst varied and ingenious and inviting 
system of means to stimulate that study. It has done 
these things upon a scale of vastness, although it has 
escaped public notice largely becauze the work has been 
so quietly done. Think what it is worth to Minnesota 
to have had opened in all her young communities during 
the last sixteen years these twelve hundred and seventy 
Bible schools with more than five thousand teachers 
busied with teachiag thirty-eight thousand children who 
bat for these means would have been in almost entire 
ignorance of the Bible. Bat extend your view, and recall 
the sixty-four thousand tchools which have been opened 
by this same society in all parts of the land; picture to 
yourselves those four hundred thousand teachers iasiruct- 
ing three milliors of children. 

Were you aware that a work of such magnitude was 
being carried on? I confess I cannot withhold my admi- 
ration from the wise men who began it more than fifty 
years ago, and I feel that we owe as American Christians 
avast debt of gratitude to those laborious but almost 
uaknown missionaries by whose toil there great results 
have been attained. These faithful men at their 
unnoticed work, planting their schools one after another 
on the prairies, and in the woods, and in the feeble settle- 
ments of the land, have been twisting the single strands 
of a mighty cable which has held our nation fast to its 
moorings in many a wild gale. Great crises in our his- 
tory have come, and have been safely passed, momentous 
elections have resulted as good men prayed, great popu- 
lar decisions again and again have been pending, and all 
hearts were in suspense until at last the scale has tarned 
for truth and God, and the nation has breathed freely. 
Who that now learns of the vast and silent work of this 
society in teaching the children of America for the past 
fifty-two years the word of God, can doubt that this work 
has had a mighty influence in carrying us safely through 
these great crises of our history? It has been by such 
infiaences as these that the national heart has been pre- 
pared and its hand nerved for these momentous hours 
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11, Sept. 10.—The Excellent WOMAn........sssseeeessesees Prov. 31-- 10-81 
WB, BOVE. 17 A GORY TMD. .0eccudessrocrsersscesessovessocesecesssees Keel. 12; 1-14 
13, Sept. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1876.| 
1, Oct. 1.—Stephen’s Defense.............00ccceseesereeeseeeers Acts 7 : 1-19 
2. Oct. 8.—Stephen’s Def sesserveeesACts 7 : 85-50 
8. Oct. 15.—Stephen’s Martyrdom............ccssseeseeeerseees Acts 7 ; 51-60 
4. Oct. 22.—Bimon, The SOrcerer..........ecssereseererereseseees Acts 8 ; 9-25 
5. Oct. 29.—Philip and The Ethiopian. ..........-.++s Acts 8 : 26-40 
6. Nov. 5.—Saul’s Conversi Acta 9 : 1-18 
7. Nov.12.—Saul’s Early Ministry Acts 9 : 19-30 
8 Nov. 19.—Dorcas Restored to Life.........sereeeereseeenee Acts 9 : 31-43 
9. NOV. 26.—Peter’s « 1B10M........:..ccsererssseersrersseeeeeeeseeeners Acts 10 : 1-20 
10. Dec. 3.—The Gentiles Received............ssesseerereees Acta 10 : 34-48 
11. Dec. 10.—Spread of the Gospel.............sceceeeeeeesereers Acts 11 : 19-30 
12, Dec, 17,.—Peter’s Releame............000++cesseeeserenseerencsseneees Acts 12: 1-17 


18, Dec. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 
14, Dec, 81.—Annual Review or Selection. 





LESSON 13, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1876. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT: KrErer THY HEART WITH ALL 
DILIGENCE; FOR OUT OF IT ARE THE ISSUES OF LIFE — 
Prow, 4: 28, 


HOME READINGS, 
. §1 Chron. 28:1-10. David's charge to Solomon. 
Monday, Sept. 18: {3 Chron, 1:1-17, Solomon's choice. 


. {2 Chron. 8:1-17. Solomon’s temple. 
Tuesday, September 19: {3 Kings 8:5-21. The temple dedicated. 


. §1 Kings 8: 22-80. Solomon’s prayer. 
Wednesday, September 20: {i Kings 10:1-10, Solomon’s prosperity. 


. f§ Prov. 1: 20-33. The call of wisdom. 
Thursday, September 21: ) prow: 8:1-19. The value of wisdom. 


. J Prov. 6: 6-22. Honest industry. 
Priday, September 22: { Prov: 28: 29-35. Intemperance. 


. § Prov. 81: 10-31. The excellent woman. 
Saturday, September 28 : { Keel. 12: 1-14. A godly life. 


Sunday, September 24: Matt. 11: 20-80. 
TOPIOS AND GOLDEN TEXTS, 


1. THE BASIS OF ACCEPTABLE SERVICE. 
Know thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart, and with a willing mind.—1 Chron. 28:9. 
2. WISDOM IS THE PRINCIPAL THING. 
If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally.—James 1:5 
3. THE SPLENDOR OF GOD’S HOUSE. 
Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; 
how much less this house that I have builded ?—1 Aungs 8: 27, 
4. THE SACREDNESS OF GOD’S HOUSE. 
I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 


present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.— 
Rom, 12:1, 


5. GOD'S PRESENCE IMPLORED. 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest; thou, and the ark of thy strength. — 
Psa. 132: 8. 
6. GOD'S FAVOR GIVES GLORY. 
She came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom 


of Solomon; and behold, a greater than Solomon is here.—Maitt, 
12: 42. 


7. CONSEQUENCES OF REJECTING WISDOM. 

Behold, I stand at the door and knock: If any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me.— Fev, 8; 20, 

8. RESULTS OF ACCEPTING WISDOM. 

It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for 
the price thereof.—Jobd 28 : 15. 

9. THE GAIN OF RIGHT-DOING. 


Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.— 
Rom, 12:11. ‘ 


10. THE FRUITS OF INTEMPERANCE. 
And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with 
the Spirit —pA. 5:18, 
ll. TRUE WOMANLY VIRTUE. 


This woman was full of good works and alms-deeds which she 
did — Acts 9 : 36, 


12. MAN’S DANGER AND DUTY. 
Godliness is profitable unto all things.—1 Tim. 4:8. 





REVIEW. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


HE Scholars’ Quarterly contains a compact yet com- 
prehensive Review Chart, with different series of 
questions based upon it, and a Responsive Exercise com- 
posed entirely of Scripture texts, mainly selected from 
the lessons and the golden texts. Both teachers and 
scholars will find these of great service in making a brief 
yet thorough review of the last twelve lessons. With but a 
single change in the order of the lessons, they are neatly 
and logically arranged under three heads, corresponding 
with the three months, namely, Worship, Wisdom, and 
Work ; and the practical duties insisted upon are appro- 
priate, important, and easily remembered. We heartily 








commend the chart for use in the family as well as in the 
school, 

The lessons of the quarter have treated of the life, the 
reign, and the writings of Solomon, He is first intro- 
duced as a young prince under twenty years of age, pos- 
sessed of rare endowments, and an education befitting his 
exalted rank and high expectations. He was the favorite 
son of his renowned and venerated father, and was selected 
by him as his successor to the throne of Israel. This 
selection was subsequently confirmed by the chiefs and 
representatives of the nation in convention assembled. 
The youthfal monarch was crowned during the lifetime 
of his father, and was received by the nation with accla- 
mation. 

The first lesson introduces us to a scene of imposing 
grandeur, august importance, and sacred solemnity, 
where an event transpired which affected the welfare of 
the state and the glory of the church, and where the 
noblest affections and profoundest emotions of our nature 
had full play, in the expression of parental affection and 
filial piety, royal grace and popular loyalty, patriotic 
enthusiasm and religious fervor. The aged monarch, 
the veteran soldier, the inspired psalmist, first addresses 
the people, giving a most affecting review of their past 
history ; and then he delivers a solemn and affectionate 
charge to his son and successor, in which he indicates his 
duty, both personal and official, and unfolds the only con- 
dition of fature prosperity and glory, the recognition of the 
supremacy and sovereignty of God, obedience to his com- 
mandments, and the maintenance and observance of his 
worship. 

We next hear of the Divine offer made to the young 
king, and of his wise and happy choice in asking only 
for wisdom to rule over the nation in such a manner as 
would redound to the welfare of the whole people, and to 
the glory of the God of their fathers. He then devoted 
the resources of the empire, and the services of the peo- 
ple for seven years and a half, to the erection of a mag- 
nificent temple for the worship of Jehovah, This he 
dedicated with services most imposing and magnificent. 
and with a ceremonial most elaborate and impressive, in 
which the representatives of the entire nation, the whole 
priesthood, and all the dignitaries of the court, took part, 
all joining in the sacred service. When the ark was 
placed under the extended wings of the cherubim in 
the Holy of Holies, all the singers and players upon 
instruments united at one time in a song and shout of 
praise to the Lord, and the cloud of the divine presence 
filled all the temple and sanctified it. Solomon closed 
the whole services with a prayer wonderful for its deep 
solemnity, its profound reverence, its varied and fervent 
supplications, its humble and devout thanksgiving, as 
also for the gracious answer specially vouchsafed to it. 

We next hear of his grandeur as a monarch, his wisdom 
as a ruler, his sagacity as a statesman, His boundless 
prosperity both at home and abroad, and his widely 
extended reputation for wisdom and wealth, power and 
pomp. The fame of this brought many renowned visitors 
to his court, among others the Queen of the South, who 
came from Sheba to Jerusalem to prove the truth of the 
rumors she had heard in her distant domain; and when 
she came, she confessed that the half had not been told. 
Omitting the account of the vast public works which he 
carried on, the forts and palaces which he built, the 
manufactures he originated, and the extensive commerce 
which he established, our lessons led us to consider the 
books which he wrote. In these he is shown to be as 
celebrated as a scholar as he was famous as aruler. He’ 
was a learned scientist, a profound philosopher, and a 
gifted poet. He was an extensive writer, though only a 
small part of his productions sre preserved,—the book of 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of songs. 

Five lessons were taken from the Proverbs, the first 
two treating of divine Wisdom, her teachings, invitations, 
warnings, and rewards. They enlarge upon the happi- 
ness and honor of all who obey her counsels, and the 
folly, guilt, and misery of those who neglect or contemn 
her admonitions, In the ninth lesson, which is emi- 
nently practical, the manifold advantages of industry, 
honesty, and equity are strikingly illustrated ; these vir- 
tues are strongly commended and enjoined, while the 
corresponding vices of indolence, fraud, and injustice are 
stigmatized and condemned. The tenth presents a fearful 
picture of the sins and sorrows of drunkenness,—its 
baneful effects upon the drankard in destroying his 
health, dethroning his reason, and ruining his soul; its 
ruinous results on his fame, his fortune, and his family ; 
aud its fatal consequences on all the best interests of 
society,—and farnishes a faithful warning, much needed 
in our own day, not to look upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth its color in the cup, for it contains 





the vencm of a serpent and the poison of an adder. 


Well is it for the child, boy or girl, who grows up without 
ever having tasted any intoxicating beverage. The next 
lesson, though found in the last chapter of the book of 
Proverbs, is not regarded as the production of Solomon, 
but is a beautifal poem written by some author of a later 
date, and added to the collection, It delineates with 
graphic power and inimitable beauty the various traits 
of an ideal Hebrew woman of the ancient time; and the 
character drawn may be taken for a model in any age or 
land. Many noble women in every age have filled up 
the measure of the portrait, and not a few of our own 
mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters merit equal praise. 
Such as regard the duties of a wife and mother, or even 
housekeeper, with disfavor, and speak of them as a low 
sphere for the exercise and development of the heart 
and mind of woman, have yet to learn the true dignity 
of labor, the sacred charm of home, and the genuine 
elements of true greatness and pervading and enduring 
influence. Let all the female scholars in our schools 
remember this verse, and bind it about their necks : 
“ Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

The last lesson is the last chapter of the book of Eccle- 
siastes, and it ends with a summary of the teachings of 
the whole of that peculiar but practically instructive 
book. It begins with a solemn and suitable admonition 
to all young persons to remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth; and this injunction is enforced by 
the most weighty considerations,—the preciousness and 
evanescence of youth; the darkness, dreariness, and 
desolation of a godless old age; the clearness, fullness, 
and importance of divine revelation, which makes known 
the will of God and the way of salvation; and the cer- 
tainty and solemnity of the future judgment and coming 
retribution. Man’s highest honor and happiness con- 
sists in loving and serving God. And he who by faith 
in Christ Jesus is reconciled to God, may look forward to 
the trials of life with the assured confidence that as his 
day so shall his strength be. “The Lord will provide,” 
Nor need he fear the infirmities of sge, or even death 
itself; for a godly life issues in a hopeful departure and 
a glorious immortality. He who fears God and serves 


| him in the gospel of his Son, can look forward without 


dismay to the dread solemnity of a future judgment; for 
he knows that there is no condemnation to them who 
are in Christ Jesus, and that a blessed welcome awaits 
the humblest of his followers, “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom.” 

The teacher should make himself thoroughly familiar 
with the subject-matter of all the lessons, arrange before- 
hand his plan of review, and adhere to it. Ask questions 
in a lively manner, and lose no time over what is more 
curious than practical. Get the scholars to answer 
promptly. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


HIS lesson, if used strictly in connection with the 
golden text, can scarcely be called a review lesson. 
Advanced pupils may, with great profit, go over the con- 
tinuous lessons, and, studying the history in connection 
with them, they will gain a knowledge of Solomon’s life 
and character. None of the ancient kings have left so 
plain an impress of their individual life and thought as 
have David and Solomon. From all this the practical 
inference is wisely expressed in the words of the golden 
text, Little children, however, who have acquired 
knowledge from oral teaching, cannot retain in their 
minds ali the distinctive features of each lesson. The 
better way, therefore, is to try to explain to them this valu- 
able precept. and then use, as illustration, such scenes 
in our past studies as the children can recall, and where, 
without foreing conelusions, they can see the connection. 
If possible, the text should be memorized at home, 
The first half, at least, might be learned and repeated by 
the tiniest child. It should be repeated in the class, so 
that all may have an opportunity of learning it. It is 
often well to analyze a verse, questioning upon almost 
every word, thus: What is the verse about? Is that 
something everybody has? What are you to do with it? 
What is the meaning of “keep”? What is diligence? 
Whose heart are youto keep? Why are you to keep it ? 
What are the issues? Did you ever see a spring coming 
out of the rocks? How clear and pure the water is! It 
trickles down the rugged crevices, falls into a stone basin, 
—which it has worn for itself,—runs along over pebbles 
and the mossy sides of the constantly flowing stream, so 
pure and clear you can see the gravel at the bottom, 
Would a muddy spring send out such water? Have you 
ever tasted mineral water? From some springs the 
water is strong of salt or sulphur or iron; all the 
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water from that spot has the same taste and odor; it is 
because the source from which it comes is full of iron or 
sulphur or salt. So it iswith the heart; it sends out 
words and actions that will be good or bad, as the heart 
is. Solomon knew that, for he said, “As he thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” Jesus talked about that too. 

You know how kindly and plainly he talked, and 
pointed to objects that the people could see and knew all 
about. In that country were many fig-trees and grape- 
vines, and there were thistles and thorns. One day 
Jesus was teaching the people about the heart and life, 
and he asked, “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” Then he said, ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them, “A good man, out of the good treasure of his heart, 
bringeth forth that which is good, and an evil man out of 
the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which 
is evil; for of the abundance of the heart his mouth 
speaketh.” As all the water which flows from the spring 
will ba pure or muddy, just as the spring is, would it not 
be wise to keep that clear and pure? Like what will 
the life be? How, then, will it be best to keep the heart ? 
When Solomon was an old man, what did he say was the 
conclusion of the whole matter? 

Was Solomon taught to fear God and keep his com- 
mandments? Who was his father? David was called 
“a man after God’s own heart.” He made many mis- 
takes and sinned many times; but he repented, and con- 
feased his sins. Do. you remember about David’s calling 
together, when Solomon was made king, all the old men 
and princes and priests, and that he charged his son, before 
them, how to liveand reign? Whom did David tell Solo- 
mon toknowandtoserve? Oanyou repeat the golden text 
that is about a perfect heart and a willing mind? 
Would a heart kept with all diligence be a perfect heart ? 
Whom was Solomon serving when he went with the great 
crowd and offered a thousand burnt-offerings? Who ap- 
peared tohim that night? What did he say? What 
did Solomon choose? If we want wisdom to show us 
how to keep the heart, what golden text tells us how to 
get it? How does God give? 

What did Solomon build for the worship of God? 
Who first wanted to build it? Who gave Solomon the 
plan? Who asked the people to give offsrings to help to 
build the temple? What were some of the things David 
prepared? The temple was begun in the heart of David, 
why could he not build it? When the temple was fin- 
ished, what did the priests place in it? How did they 
carry the ark? Where did they place it? What filled 
the temple? What did they sacrifice before the temple? 
What can we give as an offering to God? What great 
feast was held when the temple was dedicated? What 
cid the people stay in? How many days? Of what 
were the tents to remind them? Who prayed at the 
dedication of the temple? Where did he stand? What 
did he ask God? Where will God dwell as surely as in 
the grand temple built for his worship? What did God 
give to Solomon besides wisdom? Was Solomon’s name 
known in other countries? What did the kings of the 
earth come to hear from Solomon’s lips ? Whocame with a 
very great train to see him, bringing costly presents? 
What did Jesus say about her coming, and what she 
came to hear? One of our golden texts tells us. 

Has Solomon left for us any of his words of wisdom? 
What did Jub say of the value of wisdom before Solomon 
lived to have gold and silver? Whose ways does Solo- 
mon say are “ways of pleasantness and paths of peace” ? 
What does Solomon say we should “bind about the 
neck’? Where does he say we should write God’s law ? 
Is that not one way to keep the heart? Can you remem- 
ber some of the blessings promised to thc ss who listen to 
the call of wisdom? To have all those blessings, what 
must be in the heart? What does Solomon say is “the 
beginning of wisdom”? How does the verse say the 
heart isto be kept? To what little teacher does Solomon 
send us to consider our ways and be wise? How does 
Paul tell us to be in business and in spirit, serving the 
Lord? How many things did Solomon tell us the Lord 
hates? Whatare some of them? What kind of heart 
would they come from? 

Can those be diligent in business, or fervent in spirit, 
who driok that which will steal their seases away? Oan 
a drunkard keep his heart pure and right? In the 
piciure we had of the excellent woman, what was given 
asthe reason of all her goodness? What was in her 
heart? Lest the children forget to keep their hearts with 
diligence, what word does Solomon use about “thy 
Creator”? Did he always remember and serve God, as 
David charged him to do, with “sa perfect heart and a 
willing mind”? Thatis the saddest part of his story; 
even Solomon, the wisest man, sometimes forgot Gud 
He married heathen women ; and to please them he even 
built a heathen temple. While he tried all the joys of 








earth, he forsook his own God. Solomon found in his 
own life, even with wisdom given by God, how much 
diligence it would take to keep the ,heart continually 
from evil. 

The most important lesson that we can learn for our- 
selves from this review, is, how to keep the heart. How 
we ought to love and thank our Creator that he has not 
left us to do it alone. What does Solomon say we should 
bind to the heart? In that law which God has given us, 
we are told much about the heart and the way to keep it 
safe forever. He warns us of its sinfulness,—“The heart 
is deceitful above all things; who can know it?” The 
heart is hard ; for of some wicked people it is said, “They 
made their hearts as an adamant stone.” We are shown 
how to help that, as David prayed, “Create in mea clean 
heart, O God!” God will hear that prayer, for he says, 
“T will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and 
I will give you a heart of flesh.” He even asks for it as 
a gift; for he says in tender tones, ‘My son, give me 
thine heart.” 

What is that golden text beginning, “Behold I stand’’ 

...? What does Jesus promiss,—“If any man hear 
my voice and open the door” ....? Whocould refase 
to let Jesus in? His presence will keep and make it a 
perfect heart, more enduring than even the holy place 
where the ark stood. His presence will insure prosperity 
that will outshine more than Solomon’s earthly 
grandeur, for it will be brighter and brighter forever. 
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RESPONSIVE R&VIEW EXERCISE. 
{From The Sunday Schoo! Times Scholars’ Quarterly.| 


LESSON 1.—TEACHERS: Now therefore, in the sight of all Israel, the 
congregation of the Lord, and in the audience of our God, keep and 
seek for all the commandments of the Lord your God; that ye may 
possess this good land, and leave it for an inheritance for your chil- 
dren after you for ever (1 Chron. 28: 8). 

ScHoOoL: Know thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a 
perfect heart, and with a willing mind (1 Chron, 28: 9), 

SUPERINTENDENT: What nation is there so great, that hath statutes 
and judgments so righteous as all this law, which I set before you 
this day? (Deut. 4: 8.) 

ALL: Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord; and the people 
whom he hath chosen for his inheritance (Psa. 33:12), 


Lesson 2,—TEACHERS: Give me now wisdom and knowledge, that 
I may go out and come in before this people; for who can judge this 
thy people that is so great? (2 Chron. 1:10) 

ScuvoL: If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth 
to all men liberally (Jas, 1:5). 

SUPERINTENDENT: Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he 
understandeth me (Jer. 9; 23). 

ALL: Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord 
(Hos, 6: 3). a 

LESSON 3.—TEACHERS: Then Solomon began to build the house of 
the Lord at Jerusalem in Mount Moriah, where the Lord appeared 
unto David his father, in the place that David had prepared in the 
threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite (2 Chron. 3:1). 

ScuooL: Behold, the heaven, and heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain thee; how much less this house that | have buiided? (1 Kings 
8; 27.) 

SUPERINTENDENT: Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool: where is the house that ye build unto 
me? and where is the place of my rest? (Isa, 66:1,) 

ALL: God is a spirit: and they that worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth (John 4: 24), 


LESSON 4.—TEACHERS: And the priests brought in the ark of the 
cyvenant of the Lord unto his holy place, into the oracle of the 





house, to the most holy place, even under the wings of the cheru- 
bim (1 Kings 8: 6). 

ScHooL: I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God (Rom. 12: 1). 

SUPERINTENDENT: Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and be more realy to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools: 
for they consider not that they do evil (Eccl. 5:1). , 

ALL: O come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker (Psa. 95: 6). 


LESSON 5.—TEACHERS: Have thou respect unto the prayer of thy 
servant, and t» his supplication, O Lord my God, to hearken unto 
the cry and to the prayer which thy servant prayeth before thee to- 
day (1 Kings 8 : 28). 

ScHooL: Arise, O Lord, into thy rest; thou, and the ark of thy 
strength (Psa, 132: 8). 

SUPERINTENDENT: As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God (Psa, 42:1), 

ALL: Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from him cometh my sal- 
vation (Psa. 62; 1) 


LEsson 6.—TEacHERS: And when the Queen of Sheba heard of the 
fame of Solomon concerning the name of the Lord, she came to 
prove him with hard questions (1 Kings 10:1). 

ScHooL: She came fr m the uttermost parts of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is 
here (Matt, 12: 42). 

SUPERINTENDENT: Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, that 
even Solomoa, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these 
(Matt. 6: 28, 29). 

ALL: If then God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast int» the oven, how much more will he clothe 
you, O ye of little faith’? (Luke 12: 28.) 


LESSON 7.—TEACHERS : How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity? and the scorners delight in their scorning, and fools hate 
knowledge? (Prov. 1: 22.) 

ScHooL: Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voica and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me (Rev. 3: 20). 

SUPERINTENDENT: Now is the accepted time; behold, now is the 
day of salvation (2 Cor. 6: 2). 

ALL: He that believeth on him is not condemned: but he that be- 
lieveth not is condemued already, because he hath not believed in 
the name of the only begotten Son of God (John 3: 18). 


LEsson 8.—TEACHERS: Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and 
the man that getteth understanding (Prov. 3: 13). 

ScHOOL: It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof (Job 28: 15). 

SUPERINTENDENT: The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, fall of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy (Jas. 3:17). 

ALL: So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom (Psa, 90; 12). 


Lesson 9.—TEACHERS: My son, keep thy father’s commandment, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother (Prov. 6: 20), 

ScHOOL: Not slothful ia business; fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord (Rom. 12:11). 

SUPERINTENDENT: Trast in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed (Psa. 37: 3). 

ALL: He that walketh upright!y walketh surely (Prov. 10:9). 


Lesson 10,—T#AC aERS: Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright (Prov. 23: 31). 

ScHOOL: And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be 
filled with the Spirit (Eph. 5: 18). 

SUPERINTENDENT: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise (Proy. 20:1). 

ALL: Touch not, taste not, handle not, which all are to perish with 
the using (Col. 2: 21, 22). 


Lesson 11.—Tgacugrs: Favor is deceitful,and beauty is vain; but 
& woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised (Prov. 31: 30). 

ScHooL: This woman was full of good works and alms-deeds 
which she did (Acts 9: 36). 

SUPERINTENDENT: Every wise woman buildeth her house: but the 
foolish plucketh it down with her hands (Prov. 14:1). 

ALL: Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning of plait. 
ing the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; 
but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not cor- 
ruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God of great price (1 Pet. 3: 3,4). 


Lesson 12.—TracHERS: Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man (Kccl, 12: 13), 

ScHOOL: Godliness is profitable unto all things (1 Tim. 4: 8). 

SUPERINTENDENT: Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for what- 
soever & man soweth, that shall he also reap (Gal. 6: 7). 

ALL: He that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion; but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting (Gal. 6: 8). 


REVIEW LEssOoN.—TEACHERS: Commit thy works unto the Lord, 
and thy thoughts shall be established (Prov. 16: 3). 

ScHOOL: Keep thy heart with all diligence: for out of it are the 
issues of life (Prov. 4: 23), 

SUPERINTENDENT: The preparation of the heart in man, and the 
answer of the tongue, is from the Lord (Prov. 16:1). 

ALL: Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me (Psa, 51:10). 





NO TEACHING WITHOUT REVIEWING. 
; (From The National Sunday School Teacher. } 


7 is really no teaching, anywhere, without re- 
viewing. Repetition is essential to instruction in 
every department of knowledge. The brightest child 
does not learn the alphalet on being once toid the name 
of each letter. The multiplication table is memoriz:d 
only through many repetitions. A farmer’s boy would 
not know a hoe from a rake, or a potato from a cabbage, 
if he had never seen either the second time, Aa ap- 
prentice in a mill, or a shop, or an office, is not expected 
to become a trained workman through once hearing the 
various details of the duties to which he is called. 

Our fathers had no idea of grounding their children 
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LAID one Rentey Ribot Siwy Sehetare’ Qeartarty.} catechising to the mere q 1estioning whereby every teacher 
NO. TITLE. GOLDEN TEXT. TOPIC. = purty ~ | who understands his work is continually testing the pro- 
: . an nae nian Ricnggnatesingacaitle | gress made. This is of course included, but catechising 

1, D. C. | Know thou— — Basis— Serve God heartily. means much more. 
WORSHIP: 3. 8. T. Behold the— —Splendor— Give to God liberally. And yet that habit of asking test questions is so es- 
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“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” to ask his way are proverbial, Far worse is the fa‘e of 
2 gC a Princi . a teacher who goes on and on, in a continuous fiow of 
6. S. Pros Noe tll eS ia incipal— y! e BA instruction, never pausing to make sure that the pupils 
WISDOM : 7 ow. Behold. — 2 Sra e guided by W. ean and do follow him closely. Here and there one of 
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oy Be Not slothful— —Gain— Do right. our early efforts and our early style are imperfect, ill- 
CONDUCT: 10. Int. And be not— —Fruits— Be abstinent. directed, obscure, and therefore very feeble ; and to cure 
; 11. E.W. | This woman— —Virtue. Be virtuous. these evils there is no such master as the stern teacher 
12. G. L. Godliness— —Danger and Duty. Be God-fearing. Experiercs, We find out, by our questions, that we 


“See then that ye welk circumepectly, not as fools, but as wise.” 


Review Trxt: “Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the issues of life.” 


REVIEW QUESTIONS, 
[From The Sunday School Times Scholars’ Quarterly.) 


TITLES, 


Ww AT is the title of the, first lesson of this quarter? 

[Upon the OCbart, ‘‘D. ©,” stands for “ David’s 
Oharge to S»lomon.” §>» the other initial letters 
under the head of “Title” represent the other les- 
sons | What is the title of the second lesson? [This 
lesson is out of its numeral order on the Chart. The 
leader can point to the initials of each lesson as he calls 
forit.] Of the third lesson? Of the fourth? Nagra he 
can go through with the list, and review the titles, until 
ali are familiar to the school, and their order is fixed in 
the minds of ail. ] 


GOLDEN TEXTS, 


What is the first lesson title? What is its golden text? 
|The first two or three words of each golden text are 
given in their places on the Ohart. These will aid the 
scholars in calling them to mind, if they are not already 
familiar with a The title of the second lesson? 
Its golden text? [{n this way the titles and golden 
tex s may be linked together, until all can be repeated 
without recourse to the Chart. | 


MONTHLY THEMES AND MONTHLY TEXTS, 


The building of what house did David leave to Solo- 
mon? Oa what building did Solomon begin work? 
What buildirg did he dedicate to God? In whst building 
did he « ffsr public prayer? F.r what do men come to- 
gether in a temple? What then seems to be the theme 
of the first four lessons named on the Chart? Whom 
alone should we worship? [Answer in the words cf the 
first Monthly Text: “Thou shalt worship,” ete] Of 
what did Solomon make choice, when allowed him 
to choose? What did the answers cf S»lomon to the 
Queen of Sheba evidence? Who calls to the sons of 
men to be wise? What is more precious than rubies? 
What then is the theme of the second four lessons on 
the Obart? What is wisdom in the second monthly 


in sound doctrine by one recitation of the catechism.  g ag 


Bat Sunday-school teachers have—probably without 
thought on the subject one way or the other—seemed to 
suppose that a tingle recitation of a Bible lesson was 
sufficient, that there was no need of going over again a 
Scripture narrative, or other statement of truth, which 
had been once studied and recited. Hence so man 
years of Sunday-school work, with so little Bible know!- 
edge gained by the scholar. If a teacher would be at 
the trouble to experiment in this matter by questioning 
his brightest scholar on any point once merely stated to 
that scholar, after only a single week had passed and no 
review of it had in anv way See made, he would have 
a new seuse of the Meeicomy d of teaching without review- 
ing. Many a scholar who has studied the International 
lessons this year with interest and seeming profit, cannot 
tell to-day about whom were the lessons of the last 
quarter, Fewer still could tell, even in a general way, 
of the lessons of the first quarter of the year. The best 
scholars who have not been reviewed in these lessons, 
either from their classes or from their desk, are sadly 
ignorant of the principles and fac’s of these lessons, 
however intelligent teachers they have had, or to what- 
ever school they have been. Without reviews they could 
learn bat little. 

Reviews are as essential on giving a new idea of a 
series of lessons as a whole, as they are in fastening in 
the mind the truths stated in the fist examination of 
each lesson. A man would get a very imperfect idea of 
a building merely through haodling every brick of which 
it was to be built. Even if he aided in its construction, 
day by day, he could not realize its tiue proportions 
without ever standing off to see it in its finished state, 
and to take in the relation of its now united parts, A 
man might leara every word in the dictionary, so that he 
could both spell and cefiae it, through ofien repetitions, 
el be poorly skilled in composition, and, oa the whole, 

thoronghly furnished in language than his fellow, 
who knew comparatively few words, but was well versed 
in their combination. So he who studies in the Sanday- 
school, week by week, learning only each lesson as it 
stands, without ever a review of the lessons of a month, 
or # quarter, or a year, in their mutual relations, has but 
a partial and unsatisfactory knowledge, at the best, of 
that he has been over in his studies, He knows the 
bricks, but not the building; the words, bu: not the lan- 








text declared to be? “ The fear of the Lord,” ete. What 
does the ninth lesson enforce? Against what does the 
tenth give warning? What characteristic in a woman 
does the eleventh commend? What course in man does 
the twelfth show to be safe? What word do we use to 
indicate a man’s habits and wa!k in life,—whether he is 
industrious or slothfal, abstinent or intemperate, virtuous 
or ungodly? [If the word “ corduct” does not come in 
answer to this, it may be pointed out as the third monthly 
theme. | 
TOPICS] AND DUTIES. 


In what spirit did David enjoin Solomon to serve God? 
How ought we to serve God? On what scale did Solo- 
mon prepare to build the temple? How ought we to 
give to God’s cause? What filled the temple at its 

edication? Whose house wis it called? What is our 
duty toward thesanctuary ? For whose continued presence 
in the temp'e did Solomon pray? For what ought we 
to pray? What did Solomon count the best gift of God? 
What should we ask for in our need? Through what 
gift of God did S lomon evidence his glory? By what 
should we be guided in God’s service? What is a sure 
result of rejecting the warnings of wisdom? What is 
onr duty when wisdom tells of our dangers? What 
does wisdom give to those who accept her? What ought 
we to enjoy? What trait of the ant is commended to 
us? What is named as a reason why we should do right ? 
What is ovr duty when the right and the wrong are be- 
foreus? Waat isa result of wine drinking? What is 
the safe course with all intoxicating drinks? What kind 
of a woman js in price far above rubies? What ought 
wen and women, -” and girls, to be? What is de- 
clared to be the whole duty of man? What is our duty 
in the sight of God? 


OTHER REVIEW QUESTIONS 


may be found with the monthly reviews at the close of 
the fifth and ninth lessons of this Scholars’ Quarterly. 
The leader can suggest certain duties and ask for the 
name of the lesson exj>ining them. He can also call 
for the golden texts which bring out these duties. 





Every teacher should review his class every Sundav in 
the lessons of last Suaday and in the lesson of to-day. 
This may seem unnecessary and impracticable. I: is 
neither ; each scholar ought to be reminded of his laat 
lesson to connect it with this. Five minutes spent in 
this way at the opening of the class recitation will be 
well spent. Many teachers have been in the habit of 
such reviews for years. Those who fail of them, fail of 
conformity to the best method of teaching. Again, at 
the close of the class, what has been said should be re- 
viewed, not repeated word for word, but reviewed by a 

lance over it as a whole, and a new look at its leadirg 
eature, For a lack of just this kind of a review, many 
teachers fail of teaching anything. They have said some 
very good things ; they have taught nothing. Omitting 
reviews, they have omitted teaching. 





CATECHISING. 
(John George Fleet, in The Church Sunday School Magazine.) 


$6 THIS,” says good George Herbert, “is an admirable 
way of teaching, wherein the catechised wil at 
length find delight, and by which the catechiser, if he 
once get the skill of it, will draw out of ignorant and 
silly sculs even the dark and deep points of religion.” 

This passage from ‘ The Oouniry Parson” contains 
several important truths in the compass cf a few words. 
Some of these shall be noticed presently, but I seiza at 
onoe on the point that by catechising is meant not the 
mere asking of questions as to knowledge already ac- 
quired, but the further procers of passing from the known 
to the unknown,—the turning both tne question and 
answer already given into the very means of suggesting 
further questions and enabling the pupil to answer these 
likewise, 

May we imagine such an illustration as this,—that, 
taking knowledge to be a ladder (as it is so often called), 
th tans one fixed but the rounds are wanting ; and as 
the teacher and the pupil supply one, they use it as a 
standpoint from which to fashion and to add another, 
whilst at the same time it is clear that their further ad- 
vance depends entirely on the stability of the work 
already done, 





have failed, and then we see the necessity of improve- 
ment in our mode of teaching,—of using simpler words 
and phrases, of forming clearer ideas of the lesson in 
our minds, and of fixing on leading points in the passage 
under treatment, We learn also to exercise more watch- 
falvess over the attention of our pupils, and to bring 
into play al] our powers for arousing and sustaining that 
attention. Many teachers unhappily despise and neg- 
lect this duty, and some think the performance of it 
beyond their power. Advice and entreaty may have 
but little inflaence with the former class; but a word of 
encouragement to the latter m+y lead them to make the 
attempt, perseveringly and bravely, and the difficalty 
will soon vanish. whilst the increased order and obedience 
in their class will make their work tenfold more pleasant 
and profitable b th to teacher and taught. 

And now let us turn to our particular topic,—not the 
instruction or examination of a class, bu‘ the catechising 
of a considerable body of children for the thresfold pur- 
pose of testing and of confirming what they have already 
learned, and of carrying on the instraction yet further. 
If it fail in either of these, it is more or less imperfect. 

Let us first deal with a few matters of arrangement and 
detail, endeavoring to meet both of the conditions under 
which this mode of teaching is usually pursued, namely, 
in church, where the catechiser is the clergyman or in 
the school, where it may be the superintendent. And 
there are one or two rules so obvious that I should 
scruple to state them, bat for the fact that they are fre- 
quently overlooked. Oae is to place the scholars so that 
all face the catechiser, and all can see and hear; the 
teachers sitting each with his class, to help in maiutaiaing 
discipline. Another is to mass them together in a toler- 
ably compact body (thongh without crowding), so that 
the speaker need scarcely turn bis head, or any of his 
hearers feel that his eye is «ff them, or his words not 
addressed to them. These maxims are bared on the 
assumption that the instruction is intended for all the 
scholars so gathered, and not (as is sometimes done) to a 
few chosen the whole body, a plan which practically 
wastes the time of all but those so set apart, as children 
are not in general likely to profit by, or even listen to, 
what is not spoken to themselves. 

And this leads to an important question, on which I 
believe the true efficiency of the catechising greatly de- 
pends, namely, What classes can advantageously be 
catechised together? 

Now, every well-organized school possesses this feature, 
thorough classification ; and every practised teacher will 
tell us that such a classification is essential to the proper 
instruction of pupils, If they are not fairly eq.al in 
attainments, one of two evils ensues; either the iastruc- 
tion is inferior to the wants of the advanced, or, being 
adapted to them, flies over the hesds of the less edu- 
cated, Either the former are frepelled and retarded by 
being treated as ccmparatively ignorant, or the latter 
are puzz'ed by teaching beyond their acquirements. 
This is almost universally conceded, but unhappily when 
the teaching is on a large ecale (collective, and not class) 
then the wise rule is almost always forgotten, or at least 
ignored, and we find an entire school cul ected to receive 
a catechetical lesson addressed to pupils varying (we 
speak of goed schools) from seven to fifieen, sixteen, or 
eighteen years of age. 

Many will defend this, and assert that all the scholars 
take interest in the work; but the assertion is made on 
very superficial grounds, and would be silenced at once 
by closer and impartial observation. Oar well- instructed 
senior classes will not reply to the simple and easy g i¢a- 
tions which draw answers from the younger ones ‘l'ney 
feel left out; and we are persuaded that one reason why 
too many of them abandon the school is that no attempts 
are mada to suit the instruction to their mental and so- 
cial c »nditions. 

Still less profitably can the infant portion of a school 
be included in the catechising; indeed, it is very rarely 
an advantage in their case to remcvs them from their 
own room and their own convenient gallery. 

The wise plan, then, in our opinion, is to divide the 
school, exclusive of infants, into at least two, or siill 
better three, sections, and treat them in turn, either 
Sunday by Sunday, or (if strength be availabie) at dif- 
f-rent hours or in diffarent places, on the same day, par- 
suing either different topics, or, if the same, with more 
fullness and intellectual labor among the senior classes. 
What is held true in class-teaching, that a teacher fails 
(so far) if even one of his pupils is allowed to withhold 
his attention and escape the iesson, is surely equally ap- 
plicable to catechising; and if it be urged that it is 
almost impossible to fix the gaze and arouse the interest 
of a considerable number of children (or, at any rate, to 
be conscious whether you have or have not done so) the 
answer is obvious, that it is all the more needful to take 
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the likeliest course, and te avoid what certainly adds to 
the diffimlty. To collect 500 or 1,000 scholars together 
is, no doubt, of iteelf inspiring, and calcalated to im- 

ress the teacher, the teught, and the audience, far m>re 
than the selection of 100 or 200 out of so large a body, 
on the plan Iam advocating; but no one will dispute 
that what is wanted is good, hard, solid work —work that 
will stand the test of examination. 

If it be still pleaded, that, in p»pulous neighborhoods 
and large schools, this plan cf seciional catechising will 
greatly diminish the amount of instruction each clas; 
can get, there is a twofold reply: first, that a little defi- 
nite teaching is better than a great deal thatis irrelevant ; 
and, eecond!y, that many more helpers are now available 
than heretofore, and so the labor could, by division, be 
carried on simultaneously. 

In the next place, s»me remarks are needfal as to the 
MANNER and the style of the catechiser. The natural 
gifts uf a clear, far reaching voice, a quick, activ: eye, 
and a cheerful, lively manner, are invaiuable. They are 
not to be acquired, but happily where they exist in a 
slight degres they can b2 cultivated and improved if we 
will but take the proper curse, as a conscientious feeling 
of cur responsibility will lead us to do, not deterred by 
failure or by slow progress, but ever striving to perf-ct 
even the external part of our work. Noone will doubt 
the io portance of thee things who has taken the trouble 
to notice the great diffsrence displayed by the identical 
children under diffsrent handling. It is well known that 
one teacher will draw out and interest a class in a way 
that another fiils to do, and this though they may both 
follow the sama lesson and even use nearly the same 
words, In the one case an observer will detec’ the sym- 
pathetic bond between teacher and taught; in the other, 
the chain is broken, and the words fall flat and spiritless. 

Lot us turn next to the MATTER of the catechising, in 
which lies the chief secret of power. To ravert to our 
opening quotation from Herbert, we see he speaks of a 
condition of success, namely, “If be once get the skill of 
it,” implying, most jastly, that to catechise well reqaires 
(over and above the natural gifts just spoken of) a skill 
which is to be gained by eff ri and by expsrience; and 
that where this is wantiag, the results will be poor and 
unaatisfactory. 

What, then, is skilful catechising? That which ac- 
complishes the threefoid purpose previously described ,— 
the testing of existing knowledge; the confirmation ard 
strengthening «f it; and farther advance in the same 
direction. R«verting also to our illustration of the ladder, 
where we depend for stability on the work done just 
befure, we see that the catechiser will begin by questions 
on the previous lesson, in order to keep up the con- 
nection. Ross, in his “ Manual of Method,” puts this 

int well, when he speaks of knowledge being retained 

n our minds by “ entangling ” it with previous teaching 
—a familiar way of propounding the theory of asso- 


iation. 
An unskillfal teacher will probably err by going back 
too far (we are not condemning conlenah recapitulatory 


teaching), spending too much time, and dissipating in- 
stead of concentrating ideas. Skill will show itsslf in 
selecting just soch questions as will put the teacher and 
his pupiis into the position of having only jus: finished 
the previous lesson, and of continuing from that point 
as ‘f no break had occurred; for if the instraction on 
each occasion be summarized at the close in the way we 
shall presently describe, that concluding pzrt of each 
lesson in turn is all the teacher will need to recur to, As 
he rapidly passes over these p ints, he also deepens the 
hold they have on the minds of the pup'ls, who will 
acquire from him the valuable habit of fix'ng on and 
retaining the leading points of each lesson, 

In this part of his work he is ture to find some of his 
pupi’s mach more gifi-d as to mamory than others. From 
them he can extrsc: all that he wants; but then another 
important matter needs attention, namely, that be must 
be careful to see that a// are brought up to the same 
position, He will not need to repeat his points him- 
self; he will learn to make use of the more retentive 
schoiars to refresh the memory of the others, making the 
latter repeat what the former have ssid. 

Next, with these connecting links confi: mod, the cate- 
chiser staris on his “ ward course, to add fresh truth, or 
at least to explain, ustrate, and enforcs further matter 
which may be alre ‘y (as Herbert says) partially known. 
Herein one point i; ot paramount importance, that the 
catechiser shouid have a very clear and definite plan in 
his own mind. Whoever would —— this duty 
satisfactorily and successfully must put his heart into 
it, and not be satisfied with desultory questions, nor 
carried hither and thither by answers that may be given. 
What to do with wrong, or partially correct, or inap- 

ropriate answers, will come under our notice presently; 

ut one great proof of skill in catechising is the power 
of homliog, everything to the desired object, and how can 
this possibly be accomplished if the caiechiser hjmself 
is uncertain and vague? The danger of being led cff 
the track does not neces:arily diminish with practice and 
experience in catechixing. On the contrary, it is the 
old teacher who best understands the temptations held 
out by some such answers as those we are considering, 
and sees how valuable to the class might be the instruc- 
tion to be grafied on them, But this desire must be 
sternly repressed, and the live of thcught previously 
laid down be strictly adhered to. 

Shculd the tepic be stated beforehand, so that the 
class may (if they choose) prepare? This cannot always 
be avoided, and it may be so stated as to kindle an in- 
terest,— questions being indicated to which the scholars 
cen fied rep!ies during the week ; but, as a general rule, 
much shouid be left in suspense, for the maxim is a 
sound one, “ Curiosity is the parent of attention,” and 
my own experience has been that the better the class 
the more they like that suspended instruction that re- 








veals itself to-them pieca by piece, in preference to 
working on « fully described outline of a lesson. For 
instance, —“ Our lesson next Suaday qill be on the mira- 
cles of our Lord; see ify ucan find me three reasons 
why he worked them,” C »ntrast this with—‘ Our lessoo 
will be about Obrist’s miracles, and I will show you tha: 
he wrought some from c)>mpassion, some te prove his 
divinity, and others to teach an important spiritual 
truth.” Inthe former case, intelligent pupils will be 
tempted to work ; in the second case there is no appeal 
at all to them. 

Let us now revert to my opening quotation: Herbert 
speaks of the power of drawing cu: “even deep points 
of religion’? from “ ignorant and silly souls.” This is 
a true and philosophical way of describing what is 
popularly but loosely termed “ questioning into chil- 
dren.” You cin question nothing iuto any one’s mind,— 
the thing is an impossibility. True, you may coavey in- 
formation in your qu°stions, to any amount, but that is 
poor teachiog of little value to the pupil. Is is strange 
to find a scornful condemnation of “yes or no” ques- 
tions, combined with such fi:grant use of leading and 
didactic questions, far more faulty in every sense than 
the plain, straightforward test whether the pupils do or 
do not know certain facts that belong to the lesson. 
What can be done, as Herbert truly says, is to reach the 
deep-lying reservoir which he implies to bs ex’s:ent ia 
evty soul ; to pierce the rocty barrier that imprisons it, 
and to set the current flowing. 

Let me bric fly iustrate chis drawing out. Lot us 
sup »ose that the catechiser has jastcompleted “ My duty 
toward God,” and will proceed ia the next lesson to “ My 
duty toward my neighbor,” intending, of course, to treat 
the reply in detail, not to hurry over the whole paragraph 
ina dugte lesson. His first step will be (in my judgment) 
to trace out in his own mind the connection beiween the 
former and the latter; that is, to understand for himselt 
(and then to teach his pupils) how ourdu:y to man fl »ws 
of necessity out of cur duty to Him who made us ail. 
In this particalar c se the c nnec.ion is so close and ob- 
vious that the difficulty consists not in deducing «ur 
du‘y to'man from cur duty to God, bu! rather in giving 
instruction on the latter withou , forestalling our /v/lowing 
lesson on the former topic; that is to say, to iusuuc: « 
class on the concludi»g clause, ‘to serve him tiuly all 
the days of my life,” involves of necessity some c n- 
siderable ref.rence to the trath that such service inciudes 
a right and prop r behavior to our fellow-creatures—the 
first table of the commandm ants leads inevitably to the 
sc nd, Here, then, the step from one lesson to the 
other is self-evident, and the teac 1er ba: only to arrange 
his matter; in other c ises he has to discover a liak, but 
that dircovery will always repay the effort. 

Supposing, then, that the previous work has been 
efficiently done, and the pupils have grasped and retained 
suca points of the g a8 these—the grounds on 
which God claims our belief, our fear, our grateful love, 
our worship, cur servic3, our obedience, constant, hearty, 
and unceasing, and then that the performance of this 
duty must mold our whole characier and affect (not 
merely our stated hours of worship but) cur whole Life; 
then the duty we owe to our neigubor will be, not ques- 
tioned into them, but, as Herbert puts it, drawn out of 
them, whereby he would mean, for instance, that when 
a child has learned the duty of loving Goa he already 
poesesses the truth, that therefore he must love his neigh- 
bor; and s?, when the teacher approaches this laver 
topic, he really lea’s his pupils to understand and to ex 
press in words what they already, but perhaps wncon- 
sciously knew ; or perhaps more frequently he shows them 
now the knowledge they possess of certain facts or truths 
is sufficient to guide them on to farther truths so soon as 
they learn how to u:e it, That is certainly the moat 
effective and most permanent teaching which incites and 
enables the learner to acquire for himself, in contradis 
tinction to the mere outside communication of knowledge. 
The one is like carrying a child, the other is like teach- 
ing it to walk. When we train our pupils to compare, 
to contrast, to deduce, to analyze, to construct, we render 
them infinitely greater service than if we simply impart 
information. 

I need not stop to urge how interesting this mode of 
teaching is. Herbert says that the catechised wiil fiad 
delight in it, for have they not themselves contribated to 
the success of the lesson? Indeed, they will frequently 
think they have done a//, and many an unobservant by- 
stander will agree in that idea, failing to see that the 
skill of the catechiser is essential, and that the natural 
sequence of qauuttions and of answers, each apparently 
suggested by that preceding, is, in fact, the result of much 
study, combined with unflagging attention and care * 

It would be interesting to pursue the treatment of our 
supposed sutj-ct, “My duty to my neighbor.” Bat I 
must of necessity pass on, merely remarking that the 
train of thought and teaching already poiated out would 
supply ample materials for a good hour’s catechising 
before entering into the details of the duties set forth iu 
the catechism, 

Be the outline of the lesson, however, what it ny, it 
ought to be suffi :iently full to require a sum wary or re- 
capitulation at the clore, Practice alone wili enable the 
catechiser to hit the exact quantity of teaching he can 
properly get into the space uf time allotted him. Prob- 
ably all of us know both misfortunes,—the coming to 
the end of our work before the clock bids us cease, or, 
on the other hand, being arrested before we have com- 
pleted our lesson, I scarcely know which is worst. Tae 
first injares the class by their quick relaxation of atten- 
tion aud the necessary filling up of a g»p by something 
totally foreiga to the lesson; the other leaves the subject 
unfiaished, and both teacher and taught in a state oi 
mental confusion. I do not, for my own part, consider 


* Summa ars celare artem. 





anything lew than half an hour suffi ient for the proper 
treatmeat of a well-prepared sabject; and the catechiser, 
“ if he once get the skill of it,” will fiad that period slip 
away very rapidly, nor will children of average intelii- 
gence lose their interest ; but ba the time what it may, 
a8 much care mus! be bestowed on the close as on the 
commencement of a lesson. As we assumed our teacher 
would begin by referring to the previous subj act, so must 
he leave his present one ia so clear a state aa to facilitate 
the remembrance of it on the coming Sunday. The 
clear perc »ption in his own mind for which I have been 
arguing will communicate itself to the class in general ; 
and the leading points, if enwmerated and repeated at 
the end, will stand out boldly like distant hill-tops that 
we have passed in cur journey and looked back to with 
interest. 

Another matter of very great importance needs our 
attention, that is, the trea'ment of wrong, imperfact, or 
random answers, Teachers cannot be too careful in their 
mode of dealing with these. I may appsar severe, but I 
must sey that ia general the teacher is almost as mach 
to blame as the scholars when the answers given betray 
either total ignorance or c»mplete misconcep ion. I have 
sometimes felt indignant at hearing children blamed for 
missing the proper reply to questions, when the fault lay 
either in the wording of the question itself, or else in 
the imperfectness of the seque.cs, And even as to ran- 
dom auswers, I will not deay the existence of them, for 
some children spesk without thought (and must be cared 
of it), but generaliy I believe such an answer to be the 
proper inferenca from wrong premises,—the pupil misun- 
derstood the question, 

Now in the first place let me quote, on this head the 
old R man proverb, ‘“ Maxima debetur is reverentia,”” 
—freely tran-lated as, “ Respec: the yi usg highly.” 
“ Way are you angry with me, sir?” said a sch olb 
once to his unreasonable master ; “ J am doing my best.” 
Few boys, fewer girls, would have the c surag+ so vo vin- 
dicate their right to common justice,—usually they would 
feel the sting, and resolve to hold their tongues. Again, 
[ have heard a bey-b'uatly told by his teacher “ that was 
& guess answer,” yet the answer was admitted to be cor- 
rect! Did the teacher care to reflect what the boy would 
feel in such a case of open rebuke? [t does indeed throw 
great meatal labor on the catechiser to require thas he 
should carefully estimate every answer, ana yet lose no 
time, but it must be done. ‘ 

Imperfect answers (partly right) cannot be passed over, 
but usually they offer no great d ffi-ulty, requiring only 
a short retracing of the course, li they reier to urim- 
portant parts of the lesson, policy may suggest the qu cker 
method of the teacher supplying the deficiency ur cor- 
rec ing the error, but this is a deviation by ali means to 
be shuaned, if possible, 

One maxim, at any rate, must be borne in mind, that 
intellectual failure should never be treated as a moral 
fault ; a slow understanding must never be held up to 
scorn before a class, nor a quick and keen intelligence be 
praised as a virtue. Tne teacher is as much bound to 
minister to the one as the other, to encourage the dall 
as well as to direct and control the clever; and that work 
alone can be called well done which (at the close of a 
lesson) leaves every pupil more or less in advance of the 
point at which he stood before. 

The question of simultaneous answering is a d fficult 
one, Tne very notion of such a thing is abhorrent vo a 
strict scholastic mind; and there is no doubt that ss a 
rule it is not suitable to an ordinary school lesson, where 
one noisy class will destroy the peace of the whole room, 

Bat the matter under our consideration is not the 
teaching in classes, but in one large body, with no one 
to suffer by interruption, and I feei compelled to recom- 
mend that at least a mixture of such catechising be 
adopted, Our object is to promote general, not indi- 
vidual weliare: to carry on the whole uf the pupils; and 
the larger the number the less is it possible to distribute 
the work they have to do, in such a way as to draw them 
ail into it, one by one. Tae objection is obvious that a 
few sharp children will thu; do all the work, and that it 
is next to impossible for the teacher to remedy this, But 
how is it otherwise when q.estions are pu. singly? The 
quick children do their work with ease ; the others bungle 
or hesitate, and time is lost. Bu: in simultaneous an- 
swering there is one powerful aid brought to the teacher, 
the sympathy of numbers; and it cannot be denied that 
shy children, and also ba: kward ones, are far more likely 
to try (as we are bi und to induce them to dv) whilst so 
encouraged and shelcered by others, than if called on to 
«peak with the eager eyes of their quicker schvolfellows 
watching for their failure, 

True is is, beyond all doubt, that the labor of the 
teacher is much increased by this plan of simultanevus 
answering, provided he be sufficiently faithfu: in his work 
to be resoluce in watching and laburing to make every 
caild do something. He need be all eyes, all ears, ever 
on the stretch; bu; the result will be worth ail his labor, 
especially if he p ssesses the tzus judgment that his suc- 
cas is not to be memured by the brilliance of a few, 
bu: by the steady progress of the whole. 

Bat lec me urge, from experiencsa, that there is a 
pleasure probably greater, aud most certainly purer, in 
seeing the flush of gratified intelligence steal over a stolid 
face, and knowing that the mind thus quickened can 
never again be quite so dull as it was befure, And if I 
edd that in the latter case the debt dus to the teacher is 
and will be felt to be far greater than in the former, it is 
not that I wish to appeai to any secondary motive, bat 
simply to point out that such quiet. sober, uoattractive 
work is as true, as honest, as useful, as any that a teacher 
can render. Doubiless the approval of the Ooce Great 
Master will be measured at last, mot by the quantity of 
work we may have accomplished, bat by the 
unquestioning heartiness with which we may have done 
our best in each one of the matters put before ua, 
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Norick.—SvuBsSORIBERS WHO DO NOT WISH THEIR 
PAPER DISCONTINUED WILL NEED TO SEND THEIR RE- 
NEWALS BEFORE THE DATE OF EXPIRATION, WHICH I8 
PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW LABEL OF ADDRESS. 
THE PAPER WILL BE STOPPED TO ZURSCRIBERS NOT 
RENEWING BY THAT DATE. 





T¥ a communication comes to us without a veritable 
signature, it goes at once into the waste-basket. If it is 
not worth signing by the one who knows its contents, it 
is not worth reading at a venture. 


A NEW word, suggested for the dictionary of the nex! 
century, by D:, Lyman Whiting, in Zhe Sunday School 
World, is “ uninational ; one nationality for the race, or 
J eaus’ prayer fulfilled—‘ All one in Me,’ ” 


In the Galaxy for September Mr. Albert Rhodes re- 
hashes the old arguments—first exploded by Noah’s ex- 
periment—in favor of homemade wines as a preventive 
of drunkenness, The using of more liquor is a poor way 
of advancing the temperance cause. 


Mr. Moopy is still at Northfield, Mass., giving much 
of bis time to close Bible study, while occasionally going 
out to preach in some of the neighboring towns. Mr, 
Sankey is resting at his homein New Castle, Penn, The 
plan of the evangelists is, to resume active work in Chi- 
cago about the first of October, in the new building erect- 
ing there, which will accommodate some eight thousand 
persons, At the openiog of the new year they purpose 
to begin a series of meetings in Boston, 


On the last Sunday in September the Sunday-schools 
are to have their quarterly review. Let each superin- 
tendent and teacher bear in mind what is the duty of a 
reviewing officer. When Governor Hartranft reviewed 
the Pennsylvania troops, he stood still and allowed them 
to show how well they had learned their lessoris, and 
what proficiency they had acquired through discipline. 
They did the work. He passed upon their attainments. 
If a superintendent or a teacher wants to review his 
school or class, his principal business is to keep asitill. 
O.herwise he is a good deal more like a drum-major 
than like a general. 

GroRGE H, WATTLES, who has for several years been 
associated in Sunday-school work with Eben Shute, of 
Boston, is commissioned by the American Sanday School 
Union as its missionary for the state of Ounnecticut. In 
even the older and best cared for states there is yet much 
to be done in the way of stariing new neighborhood 
Sunday-schools, and in reviving and stimulating those 
which are backward and sluggish. Much of such work 
has been accomplished within the past twenty years in 
Oonnecticut, and Mr, Wattles, in conjunction with the 
efficient Central Committee of the State Association, is 
likely to do further good service in the same direc!ion. 





In his speech at, Buffalo, Profeasor Huxley said that in 
visiting some of our great universities he met men who 
are “as well known in the old world as in the new.” 
That speaks well for the old world. I: is evident that 
there are men of good average intelligence over there, If 
an American should visit either of the principal English 
universities, he would doubtless meet men who are as 
well known in the new world as in the old; but he might 
not be sufficiently surprised with the fact to m*ke ita 








point ia a public speech. It is hardly necessary at this 
day for an Englishman in America, or for an American 
in England, to express astonishment at finding neither 
savages nor heathen about-him. 


A WRITER in The Standard thinks that it is a “frail and 
fatal logic” by which library committees for the Sunday- 
school decide that because the publishers are “in ‘ our 
church,’ or have the reputation of honorable men,” there 
is no doubt “ of the moral worth of a book” under exami- 
nation. While it is unmistakably true that the jadg- 
ment of some publishers may be fairly counted as more 
intelligent and trustworthy than is that of others, all of 
the publishers and all of their books will bear watching. 
Ii will never do to “go it blind” in selecting library 
books or lesson helps for the Sunday-school. The puab- 
lications themselves, not the good name or denomina- 
tional connections of the publishers, must settle the qaes- 
tion if they are worth having in one’s school. 

ONE year’s work on THE SunpAy ScHoo. TIMEs by 
its present editor is completed. His second year begins 
with this number. For the past he can only say, that 
while he has done as well as he could, he has not done 
as well as he wished to do, nor yet as well as he hopes to 
do. Indeed, unless he does better next year than he did 
last he will fall sadly bahind; for the Sunday-school 
cause makes steady and rapid progress, and he who 
would keep up with it must both work and grow. This 
thing is sure: Sunday-achool workers as a class want 
those helps which will be of greatest service to them, 
and they are by no means slack in coming heartily to 
the support of whatever is worthy of their countenance 
and aid. If THe SunpAy ScHooL Times meets the 
necessities of the Sunday-school cause, it will not lack 
support. If it is not up to the mark, no business pushing 
can crowd it into general favor. Excouraged by the 
hearty co-operation with him in his planning and doing 
thus far, on the part of Suaday-school workers near and 
far, the Editor promises to profit as well as he can by 
his experiences already gained, and through the blessing 
of God on the labors of himself and his associates to 
bring before his readers week by week that which is as 
worthy of their attention as the best which has yet been 


proffered to them in thecolumns of Tok SunpAay ScHOOL 
TIMES. 








THERE is a great deal of copying without credit in 
the columns of religious newspapers. Indeed, there is 
so much of it, that once in a while, when a paper is taken 
to task for this kiad of unfairness, its editor coolly suz- 
gusts that it isso common a practice he had no idea it 
was wrong. We suppose there is little use of comp ain- 
ing. It certainly does not cure the evil. Oa the whole, 
we are rather complimented by the frequency with which 
contributions to our paper, or our editorial items, are 
used elsewhere without credit. In two consecutive num- 
bers of an Eaglish magazine we recently fsund eleven 
of our editorial notes made use of as original,—fiva in 
one number and six in another. The articles from our 
columns on intemperance, by Mr. Gough, Mr. Moody, 
and Hon. Naal Dow, are now on their round,—in more 
than one instance without any mention of the paper in 
which they were first brought to light, For ourselves, 
our intention is never to publish an article or an item— 
even an item of special religious news—without creditiag 
it to its rightful authority. If we should reprint the 
hymn, “All hail the power of Jesus’ name!’ without 
indicating clearly both by the type used and by the 
heading under which it appeared that the hyma was 
copied, and not originally fursished to our paper, we 
should feel that it was fair to call us unfair, And in 
the long run, there is nothing made by striving to show 
off in borrowed plumage. A newspaper can no more 
hold a credit which does not belong to it, than a man 
can, There are papers where a smoothly-written sen- 
tence in the editorial columns at once suggests the 
thought of a copy without credit, and where a bright 
paragraph is so evidently out of place as to cause an 
unpleasant jar to the reader’s nerves. Possibly, however, 
there is a justifization to a hungry editor who takes a 
loaf from his brother’s table when he is at the point to 
die! He must have that or starve. 





TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


EXT to the evil of doing nothing comes the evil of 
doing too much. This is true all the way from eat- 

ing a dinner to sharing in religious exercises. G2 uttony 
is hardly better than starvation. The man who should 
propose to never rise from his knees, or cease praying 
aloud while his breath was in him, would be well-nigh as 
undesirable an example as he who was never to be seen 





in the posture of prayer. Extremes are, in all things, to 
be avoided. The better way is to do enough, and not too 
much, 

Here at the Centennial Exhibition, for example, very 
many—perhaps a msjority—of the visitors see little or 
nothing to advantage, because they try to see too much. 
They spend too many hours in a day in the buildings, 
and try to see too many things in an hour. Their eyes 
grow tired and their minds grow confused. The earlier 
impressions are lost in the later ones ; and there is a lack 
of strength to retain the latter, and to make them useful. 
The visitor who could give a month tothe Exhibition, and 
would take three or four hours a day for his visits, could 
obtain a fair knowledge of all that it offers, without being 
worn out, if indeed he used his time judiciously and with 
system. If, however, a man has only two or three days 
for his sight-seeing there, it is sheer folly for him to work 
at that business from morning to night, hurrying from 
exhibit to exhibit, trying tosee everything and practi- 
cally seeing nothing. His better way ty far would be, 
to attempt only so much as he could master, and to do 
that thoroughly, to limit his attempts st observation by 
the bounds of his time and capacity. Yet a great many 
Centennial visitors care more to say that they have seen 
all which the Exhibition offera than to remember what 
they have seen ; so they keep going—and their acquisi- 
tions do the same. 

Oae of the principal drawbacks to revival meetings 
generally is, that too many professed Christians propose 
to go to all the meetings day and night, week-day and 
Sanday, so long as that series of meeciags lasts, and then 
to leave extra meatings—even the ordinary church 
prayer-meeting—alone until there is anothers revival. 
Mr. Moody has protested against this kind of religious 
intemperance on the part of some of the a:tendants of his 
meetings, and he has done all that he could to induce 
his Caristian hearers not to attempt too much sermon- 
hearing, or too much prayer-meeting going. If a man 
proposes to have a religious “‘spree,” giving himself up 
to religious exercises for a series of weeks, to the neglect 
of his daily duties in the family or in his ordinary busi- 
ness, he is likely to have a stupid season following his 
debauch, and so to suffer ia his religious life from over- 
doing in religious things. 

There is a good deal of overdoing in Sanday-school 
work, Some schools attempt qaite too much every 
Suaday. They have a full service of worship in the 
“ opening exercises.” They have a full session of study 
and teaching over the lesson of the day. They have a 
full lecture from superintendent, or pastor, or visitor, 
feom the desk, before the close of the school. After all 
this, they have a teachers’-meeting for lesson study, or a 
prayer-meeiing of teachers and scholars collectively. 
Now each of these things is well in its way ; but together 
they are quite too much. The school overdoes its best 
work. Its officers, teachers, and scholars are the suf- 
ferers through its attempting more than is proper in any 
one session of any Suaday-school on the globe. Ladeed, 
the school would do more if it did less. Its example of 
religious intemperance is injurious just so far as it is 
attractive. 

Ia the exercises of the teachers’-meeting, in the teach- 
ing of a lesson in the class, in the reviewing the day’s 
lesson, or the lessons of a quarter, from the desk, fre- 
quently too little is done, because too much is attempted. 
The superintendent finds “so many good thoughts” in 
the lesson that he cannot decide on the best one for his 
teachers or his school. The teachers who have most to 
teach often teach least. So many points are found that 
no one point is used. The points are, as Mr. Gough says, 
“all ends firstwards.” A very common trouble with 
both superintendents and teachers is, not that they have 
too little to teach, but that they try to teach too much,— 
too many things at one and the same time. 


A good Sanday-school anniversary is very rare because 
good speakers are so numerous, Many an anniversary 
programme sinks under the weight of great names it 
tries to carry. All that is good in the first hour of the 
anniversary gathering is pushed out of mind by what is 
offered in the second. All that might have been good at 
another time is of no use in the second hour, because 
the audience has already heard more than enough of a 
good thing. The anniversary as a whole is a failure, 
because the exercises of three anniversaries, or of six, 
were rolled into one. 

In conventions, and institutes, and conferences, and 
councils, and assemblies, and congresses, and parliaments, 
and in all the lesser and larger congregations, and aggre- 
gations, and multiplications of thiokers, and workers, 
and talkers, and chalkers, and singers, and prayers in 
the Sunday-school work which are now 80 numerous aad 
so popular, there is a daager to the public of getting 
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too little through having the offer of too much. Pro- 
grammes for an institute of one day and evening are 
made to comprise as many themes of conference as could 
be fairly outlined in a solid month’s work. A three days’ 
convention not infrequently dissipates itself in a revel 
uver enough questions to occupy the entire Sunday-school 
world in steady discussion for a year and a half. Indeed, 
it really seems of late as if not a few of the Sunday- 
school workers supposed that the more theme: in variety, 
diversity, and complexity they could get before an audi- 
ence the better the gathering would be, and the greater 
the gain to the faithful, industrious, wondering, and be- 
wildered listeners. ‘‘ We are fairly confused in endeavoring 
to recall what is most worthy of mention in the sum 
total of the good things of the great occasion,” is, in 
substance, a not uncommon phrase in the comment on 
some overpowering display ia the line of Sunday-school 
activities. 

When a man is “confused” on coming away from a 
Sunday-school gathering,“he has failed to get much 
benefit from any or all of its exercises; and the proba- 
bility is that most of those who were with him 
learned no more than he did. It does a man very little 
good to confuse him. If he brings with him no well- 
defined ideas or distinct impressions, he has had quite 
too much of a good thing. Too much of a good thing 
is next best to none. 

The restless activity of our American Sunday-school 
workers is a hopefal sign in many of its aspects; but the 
best work can be overdone. Those who truly value the 
Sanday-school cause, and who would wisely promote its 
interests, should bear this in mind. Ia the Sunuday- 
school class, and desk, and teachers’-meeting; in the 
convention, and institute, and assembly; in the prepa- 
ration of lesson helps; in the suggestion of new methods 
of labor; in any and all of the various Sunday-school 
activities, the judicious workers should thoughtfully con- 
sider the strength and capacity of those whom they 
would stimulate, or impress, or lead, and should limit 
their best endeavors to the possibilities of the human 
mind in its restrictions by time and sense. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


HE ScHo.aks’ QUARTERLY for the fourth q 1arter of 
this year is ready fur delivery. The growing popu- 
larity of this lesson help is « gratification to the conduc- 
tors of THe SunpDAY ScHooL Timas, who were led to its 
preparation from their conviction that a fuiler aad more 
systematic aid to the study of the International Lessons 
than any yet in use was needed, and would be sustained 
even at a higher cost than those which had been most 
widely in circulation. 

Already THE QUARTERLY is circulating in every 
state aad teritory of the Uaited States and in a number 
of foreign countries. From all sides come warm words 
ia iis commendation, and those words alone. -Mr. Eben 
Saute, of the well-kanowa ‘Sunday -school Supply Store,” 
of Boston, says ia a recent circular : 

I am ofien asked “What kind of lesson papers do you sell 
the most of?” I answer, The Scholars’ Quarterly, issued 
by Tue Sunpay ScHoou Times, and am glad to do s0, 
because, from its use in my own school and my knowledge of 
its value, I consider it decidedly the best help prepared for 
the scholars. 

For the benefit of those who are ucfamiliac with this 
help to study, we will say that The Scholars’ Quarterly is 
a collection of the lessons for three months, bound 
together in strong paper covers. The size of the page is 
about nine incaes by six. With the lesson text are given 
marginal references and marks to indicate the pronun- 
ciation of proper names, The title, a topic, an outline 
of treatment, the golden text, a series of home readiugs 
for each day in the week, lesson notes, explanatory and 
practically helpful to the scholar, and suggestions for the 
scholar’s writing on the lesson, are given with each lesson 
of the quarier. 

The questions on the several portions of the lesson are 
stated separately uader these several heads:  iesiions 
on Home Reading, Questions on Marginal Keterences, 
latroductory Q 1esiions, Q aesiions on the Lesson, K-view 
Q 1estions, and Pcomptings to Farther S.udy. Review 
questions are given on each lesson, and again at the close 
of each month on the lessons of that month. The lecsvn 
q:estions are div.ded according to the lesson oucine, and 
the truth of each section is by its questions separaiey 
applied to the scholar. Tae Promptings to Facthec 
Swady comprise questions whica are not easily answered, 
but which advauced classes may wish to consider. The 
proper lesson questions aim ai simplicity and directness, 
so as to aid, and not to confuse, the average scholar. 

B sides the lessons of the quarter, each Quarterly con- 
tains a Quarterly Review Chart, with rev.ew questions 








on the lesson titles, golden texte, monthly topics, and 
lesson teachings ; also, a Responsive Review Exercise, 
which includes all the golden texts of the quarter, 
together with selections from the lessons and related 
passages. This exercise can be used in the opening and 
closing of the school, week by week, daring the quarter. 
A Bible Dictionary is bound with The Quarterly, covering 
the explanation of all the terms, and the descciption of 
all the persons and places, found in the lessons of the 
quarter, which seem to call for such notice. A full-page 
outline map, prepared expressly for The Quarterly, is 
also supplied. This map gives the names of only those 
places to which attention is directed in the lessons; 
hence ii does not confuse the scholar’s mind in his refer- 
ences to it. A page of Introductory Words to the 
Scholar gives an outline sketch of the place of the 
qaarter’s lessons in sacred history, and points out to him 
how he can make their examination most prcfitable. 

The new number of The Scholars’ Quarterly is an im- 
provement on those which preceded it, because the 
editors have availed themselves freely of valuable sug- 
gestions coming in from many who bave used it thus far 
through the year. Mach of the work of this number 
has been done by the Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, of Burlington, 
Iowa, a fine Bible scholar, a trained teacher, and a 
skilled and ingenious worker. In addition to Mr. Coxe’s 
valuable labors, 7he Quarter/y has bad the best work 
which the editors of Taz SuNDAY ScHOOL TrMEs could 
give to it as a result of their experience and study. An 
Annual Review Chart is a new feature of this number. 

Oa another page of THz Times the pubiisher calls 
attention to the testimony of those who have tried The 
Quarterly. We believe that we do a service to some, 
yet unacquainted with its peculiar features, by this refer- 
ence to its character and contents. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


—_—_—_—>_————_. 


“ANY a student of the life and writings of Solomon 

is desirous of knowing if the wise king was at the 

last a loving and trustful child of God, or if he was fi- 

nally abandoned to licentiousness and idolatry. Oae of 
our readers says: 

I heard a preacher class Solomon with Judas, as unques- 
tionably lost. May we noi hope that Solomon was saved? 

Of course we may hope 80; but as no posivive aseur- 
ance of the fact is given to us in the word of God, we must 
not claim a knowledge “above that which is written.” 
Commentators differ widely in their estimates of the true 
character of Solomon. In THE Times for Jaly 22, the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott gave fully his hopeful view of the 
career and fical state of Solomon. In a volume called 
The Royal Preacher, by the late Rev. Dr. James Hamil- 
ton, of London, is another brighi-side picture of the 
closing days of Solomon’s life, as evidenced in the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, Of two things, however, we 
may be certain. 1. If Solomon was losi, it was not be- 
cause he lacked a knowledge of the way of salvation ; 
nor yet because he had not been urged to walk in that 
path, 2. If Solomon was saved, it was because he re- 
pented of his idolatries and other sins, aud, in peni- 
tence, sought and found forgiveness from Gud. So far 
the knowledge which we have of his course in life is im- 
portant to us all, 

In a forcible iliustration, a Connecticut correspondent 
emphasizes the truth that it is important to any build- 
ing, not only to have a well-laid foundation, bui to have 
that foundation of the proper material. H4 rays: 

Last winter I had a building erected. Wishing, of course, 
to have it stand strong and firm, I prepared a good founda- 
tion by removing the meilow earth down to the hard pan, and 
digging a trench all around under where the silis were to 
rest. This treach was to be filled with stone; but before this 
work was done we had a storm, and the trench became par- 
tially filled with snow and ice. It was then fiiled ia wiih 
stone, and the building was soon after erecied. All appeared 
right, and remained standing firm and true till the warm 
spring weather came, when, of course, the ice melted Sway, 
and the entire building setiled very irregularly, and had to be 
raised up to iis former position, made level, and biocked up 
anew with stone. My readers can draw a moral from this, 
if they wish. It is necessary in building to have the foun- 
dations composed of the right material. 

If a Sanday-school worker does not recoguize this 
truth, and act upon it, he might as well abandon his 
work. The hope to make a good fouudation fora sym- 
metrical character out of anecdotes, or lessons in Bible 
history or Bible geography, will prove a failure. The 
truth of God, as that truth is in Jesus, is alone a firm ba- 
sis for ali character building, or edifying, in the Sunday- 





school or elsewhere. ‘“ Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” “Bat let 
every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon.” 
“ Every maa’s work shall be made manifest, for the day 
shali declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and 
the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 


The Rev. Dr. J. W. Chickering sends this suppie- 
mental note on the theme of his recent article, “ In- 
temperance and Sanday-schools :” 


Without expecting, just at present, another “ temperance ”’ 
number or page of Tue Timxs, may IL ask a little space for 
supplementing my late article? 1 wish first to supplement, 
in u cheering way, the sad story of my former Sunday- 
scholar,—classmate of my own son,--who died, serving out, 
literally, a life-sentence for murder, in the Massachusetts State 
Prison. Let all anxious parents, guardians, and teachers be 
encouraged by knowing that “Frank” gave the best evi- 
dence porsible, under the circumstances, of penitence and 
pardon, and, as was confidently hoped, found a prison, as such 
places have sometimes been found, since Paul’s time, a place of 
God’s presence and power. One pleasing proof of this was 
his forgiving spirit, which led him to divide a present of 
fruit, needed for his health, with a fellow-convict who had 
hated and persecuted him for his religion. Thus unconsciously 
heaping coals of fire on the head of his enemy, this penitent 
malefactor won his fellow-prisoner to friendship, if not to 
faith. 

Again: in what I said of intemperance in connection with 
Sabbath-schools, the illustrations were mostly drawn from 
cases falling within the ordinary use of that word,—cases of 
gross vice, with the ruin naturally following. But ii should 
not be forgotten that indulgence very far short of intemper- 
auce—in many cases never extending to drunkenness—often 
keeps the graduaies of our Sunday-schools, and even some 
still attending, from a religious life. Two instances occur to 
me, in which young students, moved by the whispers of the 
Spirit, addressed each a fellow-student with a, proposition to 
seek the Saviour. The suggestion was effectual, through 
Divine grace, in both cases. But each of the two who were 
first moved from above, to this pleading for souls, continued 
a habit of moderate indulgence, grieved the Spirit, and died 
impenitent. On the other hand, a young man, wondering, 
and making his minister and friends wonder, at his not be- 
coming a Christian, bethought himself of giving up his 
moderate indulgence in some choice and “pure” intoxicat- 
ing beverage, and, as the result, was soon rejoicing in hope. 

Our teachiog and preaching are not likely to be of much 
use, if accompanied or followed by indulgence of a kind so 
fitted to disturb the judgment, to hardea the heart, to duil 
the conscience, and to grieve the Spirit; breaking the circuit 
of that celestial telegraphy, by which, with more than mag- 
netic power, and more than parental love and wisdom, Heav- 
en sends to earth signals of danger and messages of love 
and mercy. 

Let pastors, superintendents, teachers, parents, and all 
workers for Christ, strive by instruction and example to keep 
this so frequent and fatal a stumbling-block from the path of 
the young. 


Because the following letter is similar to many waich 
come to us, concerning the work of publishers who sup- 
ply Sunday-schools with masic books, or library books 
or other Sunday-school helps, we give it a place, with a 
word of comment : 


Will you please permit me through your columns to make 
a suggestion to the publishers of our Sunday-school singing- 
books? 

As singing occupies such a very prominent part ia the ser- 
vices of the Sabbath-schoo], would it not be well for the puo- 
lishers to take a hint from the publication of the Moody aod 
Sankey singiog-book, and, while publishing their books with 
music, publish others, also, without music, so that they may 
be sold at reduced rates? Many of our scholars are unable 
to pay tairty or thirty-five cents for a hymn and music book, 
whereas if a cheaper edition, without music, was published, 
to sell for about ten cents per copy, it would be beneficial 
alike to publishers and to those who use the books. 


Publishers ought to know what is for their own inier- 
est. Asa rule we think theydo. The great demand for 
the Moody aad Sankey singing-books justified editions 
in various forms. E.aough were sold of each edison to 
pay for the outlay involved. But it may well be doubted 
if the sales of an ordinary new music book would jastify 
the separate issue ofiis hymas. It would, of course, be a 
pleasant thing for a school to get all the hymn-booxs it 
wanted at ten cents a copy, waile thirty five cents were 
paid for a single copy of these hymns with masic for the 
benefit of the singiug-ieader. But how would the pub- 
lisher, in such a case, get back his money for the ex- 
pensive issue of his new music? The fact is, if the 
Sunday-schools get ali that they want they must pay 
more than they want to. The publishers cannot carry ail 
the burden of cust, 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Oon- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—wil) 
be thankfully received.) 











a 

CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
Canada, Provincial, at Belleville, Ont..............+...-Oetober 10-12, 1876. 
Michigan, State, at Owasso September 26-28, 1876. 
Vermont, State, at St Albans October 10-12, 1876. 
Maryland, State, at Hagerstown. ......sssserceereseses November 8, 9, 1876. 


New Jersey, State, at Salem.. 
New Hampshire, Btate, at L 





November 14-16, 1876. 
December 4-6, 1876 








NORMAL-CLASSBS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Toronto, Oan., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the Ix 
ternational leasons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. Led by the Rev. Principal Oavan, of Knox 
College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Leason Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 86 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 8 p.m. Led by the Rey. H. M. Parsons 

Rochester, N. ¥., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening. in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
8 p.M., in the Y. M, 0, A. Hall. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Warren 
Street M. E, Church, every Saturday at 8P.m. Led by RB. E. Selmes. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lemon Study, every Thursday 
evening at the Y M.0O. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A Rooms, No, 88 Fifth Avenue. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-clags teachers every Saturday, at 
4P.m., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday in Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. Led by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Reaser. 

St. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meeta for Institute work 
the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional church, 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lemon Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M.0, A. Hall, Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 





CHAUTAUQUA NORMAL WORKERS. 


T the Chautauqua Assembly a committee selected 

from the various denominations there represented 

was sppointed to consider the practicability of preparing 

a Chautauqua normal course of study. The fact of the 

report was duly chronicled by Mr. Hurlbut, in bis 

sketches of the Assembly, in the columns of THE TIMES. 
The report itself is now reproduced here. 


REPORT, 


With a view to greater interest, uniformity, and efficiency 
in the work of normal-class instruction for Sabbath-school 
teachers among the various denominations of Christians, the 
undersigned committee, members of nine different denomi- 
nations of Christians, appointed at the Chautauqua Sunday- 
school Assembly, August 8, 1876, for the purpose of recom- 
mending a course of subjects, and suggesting a basis of opera- 
tions and plans of organization, respectfully suggest : 

1. That the course comprise forty lessons, to be called the 
“ Chautauqua Course of Sabbath-school Normal Lessons ;” 
the time of each lesson to be divided between the considera- 
tion of the Bible and its c-ntents, and the theory and practice 
of teaching. 

2, The Chautauqua Course of Sabbath-school Normal Les- 
sons may be adopted and used by any church, society, union 
association, or institution of learning. 

3. We recommend that normal-classes organizing to study, 
the Chautauqua Course of Sabbath-school Normal Lessons, 
appoint a local committee of instruction, who shall have 
charge of the work of the class, conduct examina ions, and 
who may issue diplomas to graduatés, 

4. Normal-classes who desire to issue diplomas may ob!ain 
them from the Chautauqua Committee, with the heading 
** Chautauqua Sabbath-school Normal-class Diploma,” and 
upon which may be placed the stamp or name of the church, 
society, union, association, or institution of learning with 
which the class is connected ; these diplomas to be signed by 
the local committee of instruction. 

5. Normal-classes organizing to study the Chautauqua 
Course of Sabbath-school Normal Les:ons are requested to 
forward to O. F. Preabrey, Esq., Washington, D. C., Secre- 
tary of the Chautauqua Committee, a statement of the name, 
location, church relation, numbers, and committee of instruc- 
tion thereof, to be filed and preserved by said committee. 
CHAUTAUQUA SABBATH SCHOOL NORMAL-CLASS SERIES. 

Lrsson 1—a. Books of the Bible, authorship, and classi- 
fication ; 5. Place and purposes of Sabbsth-schools. 

Lesson 2—a. The Bible a divine bock ; evidences and in- 
spiration ; 6. Home and the Sabbath-school. 

Lesson 3—a. The Bible a divine book ; evidences and in- 
spiration ; 6. The church and the Sabbath-school. 





Lesson 4—a. The Bible a divine book; evidences and in- 
aspiration ; 6, Organization of Sabbath-school. 

Lxs-on 5—a. The Bible a divine book ; evidences and in- 
spiration ; 6, Management of Sabbath-school. 

Lesson 6—a. The Eaglish Bible; 5. Sabbath-echool classi- 
fication. 

Lesson 7—a, General review of Bib'e topics; 5. Lesson 
system in Sabbath-schools. 

Lesson 8—a. Bible history and chronology ; 6. The super- 
intendent’s cffice and work. 

Lesson 9—a. Bible history and chronology; b. The teach- 
er’s office and work. 

Lesson 10—a. Bible history and chronology; 6 The week- 
day work of the superintendent. 

Lesson 1l—a. Bible geography; 6. The teacher's Bible 
and how to ure it. 

Lesson 12—a_ Bible geography; b. How to use the con- 
cordance. . 

Lesson 13—a. Bible geography ; 6. How to use commen- 
taries and helps. 

Lesson 14—a. Bible geography ; 6. Difficulties in teaching. 

Lesson 15—a. Bible biography ; 5 Mistakes in teaching. 

Lesson 16—a. Bible geography; 6. How to secure atten- 
tion. 

Lesson 17—a. Bible manners and customs; b. Lines of 
approach, 

Lesson 18—a, Bible manners and customs; 6. Practice in 
lines of approach. 

Lesson 19—a. Bib’e manners and customs; b. Ana'‘ysis 
of the lesson. 

Lesson 20—a. General review of Bible topics; 6. Practice 
in analysis. 

Lesson 21—a. Natural history of the¥Bible; 6. Seeking 
for root thoughts. 

Lesson 22—a. Bible institutions; 6 Practice in seeking 
root thoughts. 

Lesson 23—a Bible institutions; 5. Seeking for the central 
thoughts. 

Lesson 24—a. Bible’ institutions; 5. Practice in seeking 
central thoughts. 

Lesson 25—a. Bible interpretation; 6. Illustrating the 
leaeon. 

Lesson 26—a. Bible interpretation ; 5. Practice in illus- 
tration. 

Lxsson 27—a. Bible interpretation ; 6. Word pictures. 

Lesson 28 —a. General review of Bible topics; 6. Prac- 
tice in word pictures. 

Lesson 29 —a. Bible doctrines; 6. Slate and blackboard 
work. 

Lesson 30—a. Bible doctrines ; 5. Map drawing. 

Lesson 31—a. Bible doctrines; 6. The art of questioning. 

Lesson 32—a. Bible doctrines; 5. Practice in framing 
questions, 

Lesson 33—a. Bible doctrines ; 6. Teaching adult classes. 

Lesson 34—a. Bible doctrines; 6 Teaching primary 
classes. 

Lesson 35—a. Bible doctrines; 5. Teaching intermediate 
classes, 

LrEsson 36—a, Bible doctrines ; 6. Teaching careless scholars. 

Lesson 37—a. Bible doctrines ; 6. Cultivating the memory. 

Lesson 38—a. Bible doctrines ; 6. Practice in cultivating 
memory. 

Lesson 39—a. False religions mentioned in the Bible; 6. 
Specimen lessons and criticisms. 

Lesson 40—a. Review of Bible topics; 5. Class reviews. 

TEXT BOOKS 

The Committee recommend that the Committees of in- 
struction of the various Normal classes shall prescribe a list 
of Text Books, to be read by their scholars, which shall cover, 


as nearly as possible, the topics embraced in the foregoing 
course of study. 


J. H, Vincent, W. E. Knox, 

L. M. Kuuns, O. N. HartsHORN, 
RicHARD NEWTON, A. J. Barrp, 

J. D. Cooper, CHARLES RHOADS, 


JamEs McNap, O. F. PResprey. 





CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE WORK. 


IGOROUS efforts to popularize the movement which 

they represent have lately been put forth by the 
Christian Temperance Alliance of Pennsylvania. In 
addition to their ordinary work, they undertook seaside 
meetings during the summer, holding these at those 
resorts where their own constituency, the people of 
Pennsylvania, were most likely to congregate, and where 
large general audiences wou!d be found. 

Their first meetiog of this character was at Ocean 
Grove, on August 1-5. By this they reached many 
persons from Northern New Jersey and New York. 
Their second meeting was at Sea Grove, adjoining Oape 
May, where, in addition to Pennsylvanians, large num- 
bers of South Jersey people comgregate. These two 
meetings practically reached three states, although con- 
ducted especially in the interests of but one, 





The Sea Grove Conference was held Angust 25 27. 
The secretary of the Alliance, the Rev. D OC. Babcock, 
had devoted much care to preparation for this meeting, 
and his labors were rewarded with cheering success. 

A well considered list cof topics was announced for 
discussion at Sea Grove, including, among other themes, 
“The relations of the liquor system to education and 
religion ;” “The Sabbath and the liquor trsffic in Phila- 
delphia;” “ Temperance a representative ref rm ;” “Tem- 
perance as an element in the social and national develop- 
ment of the world;” “The duty of Christian citizens 
touching the liquor trsffic;” “ Foreign immigration and 
the liquor traffic;” “The young taught and trained for 
temperance.” 

Prof. G. E. Foster, of the Uasiversity of New Bruns- 
wick, Canadas, discussed “Temperance as an element in 
the social and national development of the world,” His 
address was delivered on Sunday evening, before a large 
audience, in the parlor of the Sea View House. An out- 
line of the address is here given. 

“He would make no spology for speaking upon the 
temperance sul ject, though a stranger and of a different 
nationality ; for the evil of intemperance knows no flag, 
and respects no national boundaries. The question as to 
what shall be done about this evil is the most important 
one of the age, the test question of the nineteenth century, 
on the proper solution of which depends the issue of our 
present civilization. Weshould not belittle our subject, 
but if it have any broad and significant meanings, be in 
any way linked on to other great causes and deeply in- 
woven into the economy of human developments, such a 
view of it will give it permanency in our minds and fill 
us with a surer hope. 

“Without being too philosophical, we may divide all 
influences into two,—the separating and the uniting. 
A'l history is the story of the struggle between these, all 
progress is the victory of.the latter over the former, 
They are mysteriously joined in nature, in humanity. 
The earth tends to fly from the centre of the system, but 
is bound to it by a stronger force, and so isan integral 
part of the universe. Humanity has been divided by 
the difficulties of travel, of language communication, of 
national prejudice and religious tradition. Toese have 
been overcome by commerce, knowledge, art and litera- 
ture, and the Christian religion. But there is a strong 
tendency in all things to crystaliz2, and become bound in 
form, So commerce became selfish, art formal and arti- 
ficial, and even Christianity became developed into 
meaningless form and ceremony, and divided into secis, 
which thought more of creeds than of souls, There was 
some wide, deep influence needed, which should shake 
in pieces the dead forms, which should get down to 
humanity’s heart and unite the life of the world. This 
has been found in the benevolenuces of the age, and most 
of all in the temperance work. 

“The greatest causes spring from the greatest curses ; 30 
from the universal evil of in temperance shall spring a 
universal union of heart, and a wide raising of humanity 
in the scale cf moral and heart development. 

“The temperance work develops the individual, as it 
appeals to his benevolence, gives him a nob'e principle 
to wind his life about, and evolves that active self-sacri- 
fice without which there can be no high development, 
It unites classes and communities by bringing men into 
warm contact who before were ssparated by caste and 
class. It fuses sects, and makes men look more to hu- 
manity than to mere creeds. It welds the different parts 
of the nation together in the strongest ties, those of 
moral and social acquaintanceship among its best men 
and women; and does much to induce that reciprocity 
among d fferent nations which shall go far to keep back 


| the horrible ravages of war, and the demons of strife. 


“From these considerations temperance takes for itself 
a higher place,—a place in the great economy of human 
development,—and claims the attention both of states- 
men and philanthropists.” 


Speakirg upon the matter of ‘Foreign imm/'gration 
and the liquor traffic,” Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, president 
of the Women’s National Christian Temperance Union, 
made an impressive address. From existing records she 
showed that so great a part as thirteen-fourteenths of 
the liquor busine s of the country is conducted by for- 
eigners. 

The sermon of the Rev. W. T. Wylie, president of 
Wilson Oollege, Penn., upon “The young taught and 
trained for temperance,” was a strong appeal to parents 
and teachers. 

Payson’s Band, of Boston, and the Hayes Quartette, 
aasis'ed in the musical exercises, which were of marked 
attractiveness, eepecially at the children’s meeting. The 
practical unity of Christian denominations in the work 
of this conference was one of its most pleasant features, 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 
cnnieeipenenses 
LL restrictions upon preaching in the parks of Lon- 
don, have been removed. The call is now for 
more Christian laborers in this service. 

—It is proposed to put a missionary yacht upon the 
North Sea, that she msy cruise among the many fisher- 
men there, and carry religious messages and reading to 
them. 

—Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, of Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, recently convened all the city missionaries of Lon- 
don at his country mansion, where they spent the day 
in restful pleasures. 

—At the Huntingdon races in England, two mission- 
aries distributed large quantities of trscts, paprs, cards, 
portions of Scriptures, and other religious publications 
among the gathered thousands. 


—Gorpel tent work is prospering in Liverpool under 
the direction of the Evangelization Society of that city. 
The chief work just now is near the North Docks, where 
large numbers of workmen are constantly employed. 


—In antic!pation of a recent bank holiday in London, 
arrangements were made by many Christian workers, 
thus freed for a day, to improve their leisure by holding 
village evangelistic meetings at a number of accessible 
points, 

—Street Temperance Stalls are a device of the Church 
of Eagland Temperance Society. Their object is to 
furnish, at accessible points, non-intox'cating drinks at a 
low price. The movement is extending into the agri- 
cultural towns and villages. 


—Upon each evening of August an evangelistic service 
was held in “The Liberties,” a poorer part of Dablin, 
Ireland, The place of assembling was a immense tent. 
The United Services Committee, an outgrowth of the 
Moody and Sankey work in Ireland, had charge of this 
series of meetings. 


—The Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company, 
through its president, Hon. Alexander Mitchell, has 
granted for one year, free cf expense, the second and 
third stories of the “railroad block,” a building sixty- 
six feet by eighty, to the German Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Milwaukee. 

—The Vicar of St. Paul’s, Bath, England, has actively 
assisted in open-air meetings for the poor of the parish. 
The hot weather of July and August drove the inmates 
of the tenements into the streets, where they were met 
by kind Christian workers, who conversed with them, 
and taught them the way of life. 


—James L. Phillips, missionary of the Dutchess 
County (N. Y.) Sanday-school Association, reports that 
he visited, during the past year, thirty-four schools, and 
attended three conventions; that he conducted two 
hundred and eighty-four religious meetings; visited 
eight hundred and seventy-five families; aided many 
persons who were poor or sick ; scattered Bibles, singing- 
books, ard libraries, throughout the country ; also secured 
fands for the pu’chase of a house of worship, to be used 
for Sunday-school and other religious purposes, 


—The Rav. R. W. McAll is pushing evangelistic work 
in Paris, According tothe London Christian, he now 
reports, as connected with the Paris Workingmen’s 
Christian Mission, eighteen preaching stations, having 
three thousand two hundred sittings. At these stations 
forty-two public religious services for adults are held 
each week, in addition to twenty-six services for chil- 
dren and young people. Tae average adult attendance, 
for a lorg period, has been about five thousand per week ; 
the juvenile attendence about twelve hundred per week. 


—In connection with a series of gospel meetings, now 
progressing in Wisconsin, a three days’ effort was made 
among the Germans of Milwaukee. The German Youug 
Men’s Caristian Association of that city had the work in 
its charge. The Association was assisted by s*veral Ger- 
man ministers, and by lay workers from the Exglish and 
the German churches, The evening meetings were held 
in the open air. They began with singing for fifteen 
minutes, followed by a short sermon, after which the 
workers broke into little groups, engaging the crowd in 
conversation and prayer, as opportunity offered. 


—aA missionary of the American Sunday School Union 
reports that in his last month’s labor he organized four 
new schools, with twenty teachers and one hundred and 
thirty scholars, and visited and aided seven schools 
having fifty-five teachers and four hundred and eighty- 
five scholars; and delivered ten addresses and sermons, 





besides doirg much preliminary work. He says: “One 
school organized by me last month, and registered as 
having twenty scholars, already has forty-five. In my 
address at the organization I urged the.duty of giving, 
and that liberally, and for the benefit of others as well 
as to supply themselves. The next Sunday every child 
brought a contribution, and the amount was $2.85. This 
is good for those who had never b:en trained to give.” 


—The city of Yonkers, N. Y., has seventeen flourish-- 


ing Sunday-schools, with a membership of four thousand 
six hundred and sixty-one. The number of conversions 
of scholars reported during the past year is one hundred 
and sixteen. There are seven thousand three hundred 
and twenty-five volumes in the libraries of these schools ; 
and during the last year they have raised $4 398 23 for 
benevolent purposes. There is a wide-awake association 
connected with these schools, of which the Dr.G P. 
Reevs is president. There is also a county Sunday- 
school Association of the county of Westchester, of 
which the Rev. L. W. Mudge, pastor of the Westminster 
Church, of Yonkers, is president. Mr. Madge’s father 
was a teacher in the first Sunday-school in the city of 
New York. 


—The Rev. F. W. March, son of the Rev. Daniel 
March, of this city, is a zealous missionary in Syria. 
The subjoined letter from Zahleh, Syria, descriptive of 
his field and work, was written by him to the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school of the Olinton Street 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, of which school Mr, 
March was formerly a member: 

“My dear Friend : 

“T am happy to see in the Foreign Missionary, which 
has just arrived, the receipt of fifty dollars from the 
Clinton Street Sunday-school for Zahleh. Please accept 
my hearty thanks in behalf of Zahleh, and allow me, 
through you, to thank the school, and also to tell them 
a little about what we are doing here. For one thing, 
we are building a new church. It is in the very center 
of Zahleh, and upon the main business street. Orowds 
of people pass by the door of the church every day; not 
only the Zahleh people, but also those who come from 
the small villages and all the country round about to 
buy and sell in the Zahleh market. They all ask, 
“What building is that? Who are these Protestants? 
What do they believe?” And then they go back to 
their homes in the various villages and tell what 
they have seen and heard; and so it has happened 
that during the last two months there has been 
more talk about religion, and mcre people have come 
to our services, than ever befor2. The church is to be 
all of stone, nicely hewn, with a roof of red tiles, and 
will seat about three hundred people. There will be a 
bell, a clock, and a cabinet organ. Of course there will 
be no carpets, or cushioned pews, or anything of that 
kind. The floor will be of plain stone, and the people 
will sit upon benches, About the first of August all will 
be ready for the dedication. Some of the missionaries 
will come up from Beirut, and we shall have a great 
time. 

“The Protestants in our Zahleh field are few, number- 
ing about fifty, who are church-members and are poor. 
Most of the money fur the church has come from the 
Board and from our friends in America. But our 
people here are willing and anxious to do what they 
can, and it is touching to see what sacrifices they are 
often willing to make in order to give something to the 
church. Yesterday, for example, the teacher of one of 
our girls’ schools, who has a salary of $750 a month, 
came to me with $3.75, which she had saved from her 
little salary to give to the church. Others also have 
given, and before the church is finished we expect to 
receive some:hing from every one, even the poorest. 

“We are also trying to build the church in another 
and more important meaning, Eight new members were 
received at the last communion, and three more wou!d 
have been received at the same time had they been able 
to be present. Quite a number are candidates for ad- 
mission to the church at the nex: communion, and some 
of them, no doubt, will be received. And, best of all, ail 
of the fifty who are already members of the church,.are 
doing well, and giving good evidence that they are true 
Christians, and not merely Christians in name. 

“Then we have fifteen schools, six of them opened 
since last September. They contain all togethsr about 
four hundred and twenty children, boys and girls, and 
they are scattered about in all directions, upon the sides 
ofthe mountain and out on the plain. We visit all of 
them at least once every month. I, for example, mount 
my horse and ride away to the north, while Mr. Dile 
rides away to the south, and after two or three days we 
come back again to Zahleh and talk over, together, all we 
have seen and done, and make our plans for pushing on 





the work. In one village in the southern part of cur 
field, two months ago, seventy persons came out at once, 
and said they were going to give up the Catholic Church 
and become Protestants ; and up to the present time they 
have attended all the services on Sunday, and during the 
week have been studying the Bible diligently, and have 
been trying, so far as they know, to live as true 
Christians. We hope that some, if not all of them, will 
hold out, in spite of persecution, and never go back to 
the Catholic Church. 

** But the work is not always easy. In one village, a 
short time ago, some men broke into the teacher’s room, 
beat him, and ordered him to leave the village immedi- 
ately. In another village, the priests ordered the people 
to beat our teacher and drive him away; but the only 
difficulty was that the people liked the teacher better 
than the priest, and would not do it. Here in Z,hleh the 
priests seem to be never weary, working agains: us. In 
the churches, they pronounce f»rmal curses upon the 
Protestants, and forbid any one to send children to our 
schools, speak with us, listen to us, or have anything to 
do with us. They go about from house to house saying 
the same things. They have opened many schools in 
opposition to ours, and, not far from our new church, the 
Jesuits are busy putting up a new bailding for them- 
selves, which, as far as siz3 and cost are concerned, will 
completely overshadow ours. 

* But, in spite of all opposition, we are succeeding in 
our work, and we believe that we shall continue to suc- 
ceed ; for we know that we are on the right side and 
that God is with us. We want also your help, and hope 
you will nevar forget to pray for Zihleh, and that you 
will continue to send us a share of your contributions. 

“Truly yours, F, W. Marca.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—————— 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


ARPER’S contains a number of readable articles 
Eton Oollege is described by E 8. Nadal in an 
entertaining manner. It is possible, from the data here 
given, to compare England’s most famous seminary for 
boys with our own best institutions of the same sort, 
It will be long before Phillips Academy, or Phillips 
Exeter, or Williston Seminary becomes as famous as Eion, 
Harrow, or Rugby; and never, in the absence of royal 
patronage, ancient buildings, or traditionary interest 
will our lesser institutions of learning be worthy of 
celebration by some new Thomas Gray. But as for 
the character of the education afforded, our American 
schools are fully up to their ancient prototypes across. 
the water. Our bys do not write Greek odes at four- 
teen, but they know much more geography, and history 
and mathematics, as Prof. Atkinson of Boston satisfied 
himself after a careful examination, ten years ago. Long 
Branch is made the subject of a lively article by Olive 
Logan, long a denizan of the place. She writes enthusi- 
astically but candidly ; and it must be confessed that the 
picture is not a very attractive one. Long Branch 
is a thoroughly individual place however, and when 
it outgrows its rawness it will be thoroughly 
American in its characteristics, and yet not unpleasantly 
suggestive of shoddy and real estate speculation. The 
Mikado’s empire, by Dr. A. H. Gaernsey, is a summary, 
in his familiar style, of W. E. Griffis’s recent book on 
Japan. Dr. Gaernsey does not go deeper than the book, 
but summarizes its contents very well. Mary Treat, 
whose specialty is flesh-eating plants, describes certain 
Florida varieties. The other articles are readable, 
though the editorial departments and poems are not of 
striking excellence, 

The Atlantic contains a little comedy by M-. Howells, 
whose pen is constantly employed in the service of his 
magazine. Its title is “The Parlor Oar.” Mr. Howells 
catches the American spirit without vu garizing it, and 
in his stories and comedies we breathe a mcdera atmos- 
phere without a sense of cutting freshness in the breeza. 
Deephaven Excursions, by Sarah O. Jewett, a 
pleasant writer, continues some of her previous 
journeyings as already celebrated im this magazine. 
Obarles Dudley Waraer’s article on Jerusalem 
is delightful. His prose is as charming as poetry, and 
his eyes are keen enough to make him a traveller fi: to 
act 2s cicerone to the most,exacting. Mra. Kembie’s arti- 
cle, this month, is notable for its severe denunciation of 
the stage in general, and iw plain words concerning the 
dangers besetting actresses. When so illustrious an 
artist as Mrs, Kemble speaks thus forcibly her words 
have more weight than any pulpit denunciation 
can possess, The poetry of the number em< 
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braces a simple and natural poem by Luella Clark, 
entitled, If You Love Me, The educational department 
discusses female education, and bewails the necessity of 
the preparatory department at Vassar. 

In the Galaxy a painfal interest surrounds the article 
by General Custer, although it is not the last one in the 
hands of the editors of the magazine, and was received 
prior to his death. To tell the truth, General Oaster as a 
writer and a man was an egotist who would have been a 
decidedly uopleasant companion had he not possesed so 
much dash and courage. As it is, however, his bits of bra- 
vado and extravagance are decided ly entertaining ; and 
now that his courage has been proved and sealed by one of 
the most romantic deaths in our history, his words may 
well be read and treasured. A fair biographical sketch of 
the brilliant officer is also given in the number, which con- 
tains a rather dry bat historically important article on 
Lincoln’s nomination, by Ex-Secretary Welles. It is the 
first of a series, 

Scribner’s begins with a prettily written, well-translated, 
and cleverly illustrated German elf-story, Princess Ilse 
Charles D. R>binson’s article on Iasanity and its Treat- 
ment is suffi silently fall to be interesting. The principal 
accompanying illustration is of the extensive, well-con- 
structed and economically built asylum at Morristown, 
New Jersey, probably the best appointed in the country, 
Wesleyan U niversity is described by Professor W.N. Rice 
in a sober fashion, contrasting rather unpleasantly with 
the usual bright style of the articles in this college series. 
What earthly order the editor is following in his choice 
of institutions we are unable to divine, The Gaostly 
Reatal is a weird, powerful, but far from vague or unreal 
story, by Henry James, Jr., whose lesser tales and sketches 
are much superior to his one long novel. None of our 
younger writers has greater finish of style, and not many 
hold their powers better in hand, or scem more clearly 
aware of an artistic object in writing. Of D«. Blau- 
velt’s blundering article on Protestant Vaticanism we 
have already expressed our opinion. Something about 
Birds, by Ernest Ingersoll, and Oalifornia Housekeepers 
and Ohinese Servants, by Sarah E. Henshaw are worth 
reading. Donald G. Mitchell writes the first of a series 
of articles on the Centennial Exhibition. It is decidedly 
‘\isappointing, considering that it comes from a good 
writer and an experienced landscape gardener. It would 
uot have made a very valuable newspapar letter three 
months ago, and most visitors will dissent very heartily 
from somes of the writer’s conclusions. Vastly better is 
an editorial giving some practical hints on seeing the 
Exhibition in the months yet remaining. Everybody, 
it says, should go, especially now that the weather is 
cooler, They should wear simple apparel and old shoes 
They should spend as little money as may be, but should 
not begrudge what is needed, especially as Philadelphia 
ciarges are as a rule surprisingly cheap. The admirable 
little essay closes as follows : 

We have dwelt in detail on the cheapness with which the 
Exhibition can be seen, because we wish earne:tly to urge 
upon all our readers, even those most straitened in means, 
that they should make great sacrifice, if necessary, in order 
to see it. No such opportunity for an education of the 
widest limits, combined with keen intellectual and physical 
enjoyment, was ever offered to the American people, or is 
likely to ba again offered within the lifetime of this genera- 
tion. No matter what a man’s taste, business, or prof-saion 
may be, he will find it made clearer to him in this epitome 
of the world and the world’s work. 


Appleton's Journal is capital, this time, and it really 
begins to seem likely that the magazine, in its new form, 
will win a permanent life. The editor, Mr. O. B. Bance, 
pleasantly describes our leading summ:r resorts, with 
the aid of plentiful snd well-executed illustrations. The 
new and old cities of the Ziyder Z2e are well written 
up; and among the other contents are Through a Glass, 
Darkly, one of Edgar Fawcett’s musk and patchouly 
stories; A Shakspearean Study, by George Lunt, the 
veteran B ston journalisi and poet; Oo the Border, by 
Constance Fenimore Woolson ; An Eng'ish By-Lane, by 
Onarles Eyre Pascoe; and Love and be Wise, a charm- 
jag poem by J. Boyle O'Roilly, the escaped Fenian and 
Roman Catholic editor. 

The Record of the Year is packed fall of good things, 
and is j ast the magszine to put into one’s portmanteau 
when starting on a railway journey. Its character also 
makes it specially suitable for permanent preservation, 
and £0, being both interesting and valuable, it ¢eserves 
to succeed. The embellishment is a steel picture of the 
present James Gordon Bennett, in which he is seen to be 
a good-looking but not very intellectual young man. 
Hitherto Nasi’s caricatures have been his principal pre- 
sentment to posterity, 


The Eclectic contains its usual valuable collection of 





reprinted articles from the English magazines and re- 
views. By far the most entertaining and valaable of 
them is the Autobiography of s Vegetarian, an article 
which we recently read with the keenest interest in 
Fraser's Magazine. It is written with the energy and 
realism of De Foe, and is evidently a true narrative. 
Seldom do magszine readers have so rich a treat as is 
afforded them by this simple and ungarnished dish of 


‘oatmeal, John Ruskin’s bright and stupid article on 


modern warfare is also reprinted from Fraser. Other 
important papers are International Prejudices; Harriet 
Martineau, by Thomas Hughes; and Lunar Siudies. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne’s Song in Season is the 
poetical gem of the number. Bitterly as we may regret 
his freedom of morals and his apparent paganism in 
religion, it must be admitted that as a poet, pure and 
simple, he is surpassed by hardly any living bard, and 
that as a lyrist he is the peer of Shelley and Byron. His 
eccentricities, we are glad to note, are less observable 
than they were ten years ago. 

Lippincott's Magazine contains a valuable selection of 
readable and well-written articles, including something 
for persons of widely variant tastes. There is a sense of 
gentle blood, so to speak, in this magazine, which makes 
it ever agreeable and welcome. Its style and character 
are distinctively its own, and its merits are very even, 
month by month. 

The javenile magazines call for no special mention 
this time. 





Logic. By W. Stanley Jevons, M A.—Old Greek Life. 
By J. P. Mahaffy. New York: D. Appleton & Oo.— 
These two little volumes belong to the convenient and 
able series of primers, on various subjects, now appear- 
ing in England with the imprint of Macmillan & Oo., 
and here under the Appletons’ auspices, They now 
cover many scientific and scholarly topics, and are pre- 
pared throughout with the utmost care, their authors 
being specialists of acknowledged reputation in their 
several branches. This text-book of logic is written by 
Profsssor S:anley Jevons, the author of a large work on 
the subject now used at Yale and elsewhere. Logic is a 
science that can be taught by a competent instructor 
from a small tex:-book about as well as from a large 
one; and we do not see why this little treatise does not 
contain about all that is necessary for rudimentary in- 
struction. Mr, Mahaffy’s book is, of course, more popu- 
lar and discursive. He describes the life of the old 
Greek and his family in vigorous and clear language. 
The book is not properly a primer of instruction at all, 
but it may profitably ba read through by s‘udents in 
classical schools and by other persons of scholarly tastes. 
(For sale by Claxton, Ramsen & Haffslfinger.) 


Helen's Babies Boston: Loring.—This is a very clever 
and amusing little brochure, and one which we have read 
in a manner far from perfunctory. A young fellow goes 
to his sister’s house for a fortnight, and takes care of 
her two little children during her absence. They bother 
and amuse him by turns, and their ways, good and bad, 
are cleverly described. Oae laughs half the time, but 
once in a while, at the thought of some child or little 
friend of his own, he is brought by the author into a pensive 
mood, We commend the book for general reading; its 
faults are not very glaring and its merits are positive. 


Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes By Will Carleton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Into this preity vol- 
ume, with its clear type, rich paper, and red, white, and 
blue cover, Mr. Oarleton has put a doz2n historical 
poems on American events, written in a currente calamo 
style, the verse being pleasing and the animation of style 
qiite inspiring. The children will like the book, and 
will be led by it to take a new interest in the history of 
their country. Poems like these, read aloud in the family 
circle, are not soon forgotten. The accompanying pic- 
tures are very well drawn and engraved. (For sals by 
J. B. Lippincett & Oo.) 


Israel Mort, Overman. By John Saunders.—As Long 


as She Lived By F, W. Robinson. New York: Harper . 


& Brothers.—These last two issuss in Harper’s pamphlet 
series of novels are both good, though in a different way. 
The fist is an unusually strong and powerful novel of 
lower Eo; lish life, with « plot that takes a strong hold 
on the imagination, despite some improbabilities, per- 
haps in consequei ce of them, Mr. Robinson’s story is 
drawn in livelier colors, and is really a delightful and 
amusing tale, (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 





A memoir of Dr, Samuel Howe, by his wi'e Julia 
Ward Howe, will appear in November. 





A work on Judaism in Rome is in course of prepara- 
tion by Professor Huidekoper, of Meadville, Pa. 


English Traits will be the next volume in James R. 
Osgood & Co.’s Little Olassic edition of Emerson’s works. 


The Rey. R. Heber Newton’s two lectures on the Mor- 
als of Trade are in course of publication by T, Whittaker, 
of New York. 


T. W. Higginson is writing a Young Folks’ Book of 
American Explorers, as a companion volume to his 
Young Folks’ History of the United States, a book 
which has proved very successful. 


Tarough Brittany is the title of a new book which Miss 
Catherine 8. Macquoid, author of Through Normandy, 
is at work on. The success of the author’s former pleas- 
ant story of travel assures her many readers for her next 
book. 


Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will soon issue the first part 
of a work on The Wild Fiowers of America, by Professor 
George L. Goodale of Harvard College. The work will 
be illustrated by Isaac Sprague, and will be sold by sub- 
scription only. 


Littel?’s Living Age (Sapt. 2) reprints from the Edin- 
burgh Review a long and favorable critique on the Count 
de Paris’s History of the Civil Warin America. The 
article is from the pen of the late Colonel Charles Caes- 
ney, of the Royal Engineers. 


A life of Whitefield will be published during the fall, 
by the Rov. L. Tyerman, author of the Life and Times of 
John Wesley. Original letters, pamphlets and docu- 
ments, in many instances unknown to Whitefield’s pre- 
vious biographers, have come into Mr. Tyerman’s pos- 
session. 


The Atlantic Monthly for October will contain General 
Howard’s Story of the Battle of Atlanta; a paper on 
libraries, by John Fiske, assistant librarian of Harvard 
College ; asketch of Jerusalem neighborhoods, by Charles 
Dudley Warner; anda paper on the troubadours, by 
Miss Preston. 


A work on the History of the Christian Oreeds, is in 
preparation by Dr. Philip Schaff. The work will appear 
in three volumes,—two of which are now completed. It 
is to present in full the principal creeds of the various 
denominations of the Christian Church, together with an 
historical account of their origin. 


Harriet Martineau’s will contains a clause in which 
is set forth her desire, ‘from an interest in the progress 
of scientific investigation” that her skull and brain be 
given to Henry George Atkinson, of London. The clause 
is revoked, however, by a codicil, added in 1872, when, it 
seems she changed her mind on account of “a change 
of circumstances,” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All books received will be promptly noticed uader this head. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. ] 


Tue First CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC: A review of American Pro- 
ress. Svo. pp. 506. Cloth, $5. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
or sale b; J B. Lippincott & Co. 


Notes oN THE GospsL OF LuKE: Explanatory and Critical. By 
George W Clark, D.D. With illustrations. 12mo. pp. 504. Cioth. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


Prose Junior A Last Chrosicle of Carlingford By Mrs. Oliphant. 
8vo pp. 141. Paper, 50 cents New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by J. B Lippiucott & Co. 


HIsToRIcAL Stupigs. By Eugeie Lawrence. 8vo pp. 508. Cloth, 
0O New York: Harpe. & Brothers. ° For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co 
Pamphieds and Tracis. 


Messages on Tempera ice to the Sunday-schools of America. (From 
The Su_day School Times.) Issuad by Eben Shute, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 


A Temperance Conc:rt Exercise. By E C. Silsby. (From The 
Sunday Schoo! Times.) Issued by Ebon Shute, 86 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


Belle‘onte series of tracts. Nos. 16, 2:, 28, 88, 45, 52, 65, 76, 90, 100° 
101. Beilefonte Press Company Print, Lellefonte, Penn. 


Supplement to Caalogue of Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., 
76. 


Mus-c 
Ir WASHINGTON WAS LIVING Now. Centennia! Song and Chorus. 
Words by Samuel N. Mitchell. Music by Charles i. Prior. Price, 
35 cents. Cincinnati: F. W. Helm.ck 


ANG&LS HOvEx O’ER OUR DARLING Words by Arthur L. Fanshaw. 
Music by George Hastings Price 4” ceats. Cincianati: F. W. Hel- 
mic. 

TEN ORIGINAL HYMNS FOR CHURCH SERViIcg, by Adam Geibel, 
Philade pbhia: Lou.s Meyer. 


Maps and Eagrav.ngs. 


Steal engraved portraits of Rutherford B. Hayes and Samuel J. 
Tildcn. Sizsof paper 12x15. Frice 50 ceatseach. James Everdell, 
engraver, 302 Broadway, New York. 


Map of Mcd :-rn Palestins. on the basis of Kieper. with the latest 
correction: Drawa by J. Hart Size 14x20. New York: American 
Tract Society. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Taree CoLLogutes is the title of a 
little book of Moody’s questions and Dr. 
W.8. Plummer’s answer about conviction, 
faith, and repentance, An adiirable 
book for all who seek to teach the way of 
life. ‘The American Tract Society pub- 
lishes it, Price, 10 cents; postage, 2 cents, 
The Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, 
pee ast has it, H.N. Thisell. 








SPECIAL ‘NO’ ricEs. 





oni To Psrsons VISITING NEW LF s 


—Grand Union Hotel, — 
Grand Central peat taken to an — 
this depot to Hotel free. elegant rooms. Ele- 
vator. lan. Restaurant, Le ym with 


the best. ces moderate. Cars a eae 
this Hotel for ‘all parts of = city, 5 to Philadel- 
nai 7 for — 


‘CONF ECTIONERY. 





Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, 


CHOCOLATE 


AND 


CONFECTIONS, 


The Finest manufactured in AMERICA. 





FOR FAMILY USE AND FOR PRESENTS, 


8.W. Cor. 12th and Market Sis., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch manufactory, MACHINERY HALL. Ex- 
position Grounds, AMERICAN DEPARTMENT, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ALL ABOUT SILK 


THE SILK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA take 
pleasure in announcing that they now have in 
readiaess the promised volume entitled, 


THE HISTORY OF THE SILK INDUSTRY IN 
AMERICA. 

This History was prepared for the Centennial 
Exposition, in accordance with the notice given to 
the trade in February last, 

The volume coutains a great variety of useful 
and entertaining matter not previously attainable 
to the public 
strurgies and difficulties through which the silk 
industry of this country has advanced to its pres- 
evt position, is here presented with sufficient per 
sonal detail to give a ‘ife-like picture of the past, 
and inspire hope for the future. The object sought, 
and which it is believed has been attained, is to 
give, iu a form adapted for popular perusal, those 
personal ic cidents and facts which have made the 
actual experience of siik manufacturers scarcely 
less interesting than an elaborate work of fiction 
might be, while on the other hand no pains have 
been spared to attain absolute historical accuracy 
The volume contains over 300 pages, and includes, 
with its lighter matter, many tables of care‘u!ly 
prepare’ aud new statistics, which must prove of 
great practical value in the business, and give the 
history a permanent character. 

The work is illustrated by 24 engravings, present- 
ing views of the prominent silk mills in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Sent by mall, postpaid, $2.00. 

For sale at toe news-stands in the Centenni«] Fx- 
h bition buildings, and at the office of the Silk 
Association of America, 93 Duane Street, New York. 
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FOP THE HOUSE T- 

The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral rel 
Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilies, and all bulos and seeds for Fall Planting in 
the Garde 1, aud for Winter Fiowers in the House, 
—just pub’ shed. alld sent free to all. Address 
VICK, Bochester, N. Y. 


The hitherto unwritten story of the” 





Review Ghart for Third Quarter. 


Superintendents who desire to have a satisfactory review of the 
present quarter’s lessons, will do well to send for the Revigw Cuart, 
prepared for THe ScHoLars’ QUARTERLY, and printed separately, in 
large type, on strong sheets, 34 by 5 feet. Many superintendents 
send early for these Review Cuarts, that they may use them during 
the current quarter, and thus make their final reviews a greater 
success. 


This chart will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents, 


Responsive Review Exerelse. 


The Responsive Review Exercise published in Tue Scnonars’ 
QUARTERLY is also published in sheet form, for use in the Sunday- 
school, either as an opening exercise, week by week, or as a quarterly 
review exercise in connection with the Review Chart. This exercise 
contains responsive readings on the lessons of the quarter; also an 
outline plan of the Chart, with questions thereon, 

Price per 100 copies, 75 cents. 

Published at the office of The § 

Address 








Sunday School Times. 
JOHN D. 
610 CHESTNUT 


PERIODICALS. 


THE 


(IL iL 


REV. W. H. H. MURRAY, Editor-in-Chief, 


Pastor of the New England Church, and Author of 


“ Adventures in the Wilderness,” “ Park Street ee Tan. IRITU SINGING. Rn 
” “The Adirondacks,” “The Per- L 
ees Horse,” Deacons,” we. ” E conGnEcasIONs! SEO 


Established last October, THE GOLDEN RULE has pte L SONGS & Crm 
already won an unprecedented success, and this suc- b. RT iLy. 
cess has been won on its merits. Its high character THE SOCIAL ME: MEETING & FA 

and low price have pushed it in the face of bard reer ye aaad-ess Che PU is; 


times, unt:l its circulation is among the largest of 
S BARNES & COMPANY 2” 


any like paper in the country. 
pn York, Chicago & New Orleana,, 


WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
STREET, _PHILADE LPHIA. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


2 ROBINSON'S « 
ymn & Tune Books 


G5 FOR THE SANCTUARY 


One NGS EE AND CONGREGAT] 


PSALMS MS AAYNNS 8 cre 





SONGS 


THE GOLDEN RULE IS A RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


RELIGIOUS, BUT NOT SECTARIAN. 


Mr. Murray’s Sermons are a feature of THE = 
GOLDEN RuLE—being published weekly, in large, i 
clear type These Sermous have been preached to 
“The New England Church,” in Music Hall, dur- 
ing the past year, to the largest regular audience 
gathered in the United States,and will be resumed 
October 1. 


THE GOLDEN RULE is a POLITICAL PAPER. 


INDEPENDENT, BUT NOT NEUTRAL. It has positive 
opinions on the true policy of the nation, and one 
of the ablest corps of political writers c »nnected 
with any paper in the country. 


THE GOLDEN RULE is an Agricultural Paper. 


Its Agricultural and Domestic articles have been 
quoted far and wide, in the press of the country. 


THE GOLDEN RULE is a LITERARY PAPER. 


The Literary Department is in charge of experi- 
enced editors, whose contributions and selections 
from current literature serve to make it thoroughly 
entertaining and popular. In addition to the 
regular attractions of this department, in stories, 
skeiches, reviews, poems, etc.. Mr. Murray is writing 
to the paper a series of Letters from the Woods; 
and the next volume of the peper will aiso contain 
another series of those sketches which, under the 
title of 

“ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS,” 


first gave him & national reputation. 


The Golden Rule is immediately popular 


with the best classes wherever introduced. It has 
been endorsed and recommendc«d by such men as 
Hon. Wm. A Wheekr, of New York; Gov. A. H. 
Rice, of ea m ey ‘-. hamberiain, of eee == 
Bowdoin College on. Geo .oring. of Mussa , 
chusetts; Ex-Gov. Harriman, of New Hampshire; $65 ¢ $i 1] 8 Woek xueY a Leyte ae 
Hon. O. H. Platt, of Connecticut; Ex-Gov. 8 ewart, ug . 
of Vermont, ec eee 
clergymen 

It antagonizes with no denomination, and is 
WITHOUT A BIVAL in its special field, as a Family 
Journal, maintaining first-class departments in 
Religion, Politics Literature, Agricuiture, and 
News It makes no mention of any c rimes scanu- 
dals. or sensations of any sort,and mainta’ns a 
careful'y supervised advertising department 








FoR 
Singing-Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer's 
former works, containing new ideas throughout. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music, 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


is the legitimate successor of “SONG KING” 
and “SONG QUEEN,” which have had a com- 
bined sale of over 


850,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Lmitations. 


Price, $87.50 per dozen. 
Single Copy seut on receipt of 75 cents. 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHR OCHUROH & OO., 
CINCINNATI, oO. 





aud hundreds of representative 





$900 a month Outfit worth $1 free to agents. Ex- 
celsior Mfg ( Co., 151 Michigan Ave., ——— 





THOMAS DEPUY, 


CARPET DEALER, 


oy 


37 South Segond Street, 
Above Chestnut, East side, PHILADELPHIA. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


N. B.—J. Stewart Depuy. is not at 258 8, Second, 
but i¢ with Thomas Depuy. 








WORK AND PAY FOR ONE 
SAND AGEN? 
THE LARGEST CASH COMMISSIONS. 


Experienced canvassers never had such a chance 
Persons who wish Experience will not meet with so 
good an opportunity. | 


r'HOU- 


Men or Women Everywhere who want EMPLOYMENT | A 0 VAN-LENNEP 
for a week, a month, or perma rently, are offered THE | * . . + 
YHANCE OF THE YEAR! in connection with | F "3 
THE GOLDEN RULE. | -_ Montclair, N. J., 

| 
TERMS, $2.20 Per Year, Po stage prepaid Three | * LECTURES on OrntenraL 


Months for 50 cents | 


For sample copies, advertising rates, agencies ° 
etc., address 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. | 


CONDUCTS 5. S. Institutes, 





THE GOLDEN RULE PUBLISHING C0, | 


146 Tremont Street, Boston. 


8. 8. Normal Classes, 
And 8. 8. Work generally. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


FOR TWO WEEKS. 


During the next two 
weeks a specimen copy 
of THE SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY, for the 
third quarter (July, 
August, and Septem- 
ber), will be sent free 
to the address of any 
person desiring it. 


PERIODICALS. 


a 


NG ECATIONALIS 


Price, $3 per annum, 


POSTAGE PAID, 














The editorial force of the 


Congregationalist 


is now stronger than ever before, and in@éludes no 
less than nine persons, four of whom devote them- 
selves exclusively to this work The articles by 
contributors are paid for at liberal rates, more 
money being thus expended on the 


Congregationalist 


than any other religious journal in the country 
with Panne one or two exceptions. Among our 
contributors are the following: 


Prof.Austin Phelps, D.D. Hon. Elihu Burritt. 
Rev. E.B. Webb, DD. Mrs. J. D. Chaplain. 
Rey. J. E. Rankin, D.D. Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D 
Miss E. Stuart Phelps. Wm. H. Hooper, Esq. 
Rev. Geo. B. Willcox. Miss A. B. Harris. 
Rey. I. N. Tarbox, D.D. James W. Kimball. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. Rey. Reuen Thomas. 
Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D. Miss Phebe McKeen. 
Prof. W. M. Barber. Miss Philena McKeen. 
Hon. Neal Dow. Rev. W. L. Gage. 

Prof. M. B. Riddle. Alfred B. Street. 

Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D. Mrs. R. D. C. Robbins. 


One of the most popular features of THz Con 
GREGATIONALIST is its plan of giving up from tim 
to time, an entire page to one topic such as thy 
Sabbath, Revivals, the Family, or Temperance. 


The news department is full and ample, embrac- 
ing especially ae bn nce from 
ail sections of the coun space is given 
to the notices of new boo sand ta my notes and 
news in literature. In its W Lf correspon- 
dence, the 


Congregationalist 


claims to be uasnugeine assed by any religious journa! 
in the country e explanation of the Sabbath 
school lessons for the year 1876 is by the editor iu 
chief. The children’s department presents a large 
variety, including puzzles, an articie each week in 
large type for the youngest, and a “Children’s 
Misceilany.”’ The agricultural Copertnnans will 
continue es heretofore under the charge of Hon. 
J. F.0. Hyde. While maintaining with vigor a 
sound doctrine and the Congregational church 
policy. it is our careful and constant endeavor to 
make THE CONGREGATIONALIST & paper that shall 
be attractive and readable, in distinction from one 
that may be called dry and heavy; and its variety 
and scope are such as to present more or less mat- 
ter of interest for all classes and ages, in every issue. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


| Somerset Street, Boston. 


W. G. HOPPER. EL 8. “HOPPER. 


WILLIAM G. HOPPER & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 27 South THIRD Street. 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOLD 


bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. 


HAYES, COULTER & co., 
fanufacturers of 
Eieaters, beng nan and Grates, 
of the latest improvements, and 
MAR®@LE!I ZED SLATE MA®TELS 
of the richest designs. Send for catalogue. 
1305 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. ) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - - - $2.15 each, 
* 15 te 29 bd -~-.. 190 * 
20 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, @1.65 each. 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 





Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
& year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as frst formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
soribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 
scriptions. 

Bubscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name notonly 
the post office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state. 

Any p*reon writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Bubscr.bers wishing to introduce THE Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


Now that the date of expiration is plainly printed 
on the yellow address label of each paper or pack- 
age of papers, it will be necessary for all subscri- 
bers to renew promptly by the time thus designated 
or their paper will be discontinued. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed te supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 


, which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 


published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price only to subscribers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times who &re past rs or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it. state (hat they are auch 


If a superinter «dont, woo isa subscriber of THE 
Trmes, desires the help of Tuk SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Parss for auy member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—be can mnitiply copies of the Papgr acoordingly 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra papers go only to 
subscribers of Tux TIMEs, 


Orders for this Paper can be filled only when 
coming direct from superintendents or pastors who 
are subscribers of Tus TIMES. 





THE WEEKLY LEsSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, - -* g§ .60 
100 es ene year, .- . 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - 8 6.25 
100 as one year,- - 2 25.00 
Less than (00 copies at same rates. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 





to an inch), foreach insertion, -, 25 Cte. 
Special Notioes: Per line (as above), - 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), - 50 Cts. 


DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 percent.on 4 insertions, 
10 “ “ Lhd _ “ 
15 “ “ “ 18 “ 
20 “ o “ 6 o 
ya oe “oe “ 52 “ 


4a- Copy for Advertisements must be on hand 
by Friday of the week preceding their issue. 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
616 CHESTNUT ST, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





The New York Orrice is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Resding Room, 304 Fourth Avenue, Y. 


M. C. A. Building. 
— EB. P. Waive, Agent. 


are not subscribers ? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


That every pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher may become acquainted with THE 
SuNDAY ScHooL TIMEs, the paper will be 
sent, postage free, to any new subscriber for 
three months for twenty-five cents. 

If you value THE Times will you not 
make this offer known to your friends who 


Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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TH E 


BAPTIST UMUN, 


A TWENTY-PAGE WEEKLY 


LIBERAL BAPTIST PAPER, 


Representing the great ONWARD 
MOVEMENT among Baptists 
toward 

Christian Liberty and Union; 

Comprehension without Compul- 
sion ; 

Diversity without Division ; 

Loyalty without Proscription ; 

Fellowship without Dictation. 


It publishes Spurgeon’s Sermons, an Ex- 
position of the International Sunday-school 
Lessons, and general family reading, with 
Religious and Secular news. 





Terms of Subscription, post-paid, 


$2 50 
2 75 


One Year, if paid in advance, . 

If not paid in advance, 

Two new subscribers, or one renewal 
i... 3 aR 

Five new subscribers, andone renewal, 12 00 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE. 
Address 


BAPTIST UNION, 


No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


aa 
ao 
So 











81 Hawley Street, Boston. 
P 4 T i N T COPYRIGH'IS, &c., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


FUR INVENTIONS, 
procured with promptness and on reasonable terms. 
110 Fourtrs Sr., below Chestaut. 





rine Pe eA 
TRADE-SARKS, 
JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 
| #@> Call or send for Book of Instruction.-ee 








SEW PUBLICATIONS 


The IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


OR, 
The Sunday-sehool as it is and as it should be. 


By the REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 

This “Ideal Sunday School,” is built of REAL 
fragments, gathered by observation and experi- 
ence. No pastor, superintendent, or teacher can 
afford to be without it. In cloth, 75; in paper, 30. 
Mailed on receipt of price. , 

Contents.—Preface; The Ideal Sunday School; 
The Ideal Superintendent; The Teachers’ Meet- 
ing; Social Helps; Time of Ideal Sunday-school; 
Fines x do.; ee of do.; Rasta in $3; Li- 

ystem of do. an of Print- 
ing ew Helps for the Sunda: onool. 
ple sets of these i varieties) on tinted 
card board mailed, pre for 30 cents. 
Send for descriptive 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE TIMES. 


BY THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 
PRESBYTERIANS AND THE REVO- 
LUTION. 








By the Rev. WILLIAM P. BREED, D.D. 


1é6mo. Price, 75 cents. 


The Centennial year naturally awakens histor- 
ica! interest and research, and in this volume the 
relations of Presbyterians and Presbyteriapism to 
the American Revolution will tify an honest 
| ety ia their forefathers, and awaken titnde to 

= his goodness to them, their church and 
country. 


JOHN A. BLACK, 


Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chesinat St., Philada. 


FOR YOUNGiST READERS. 


“SUNSH'!NE FOR BABY LAND.” 


Mere than 1(0 large pictures, end as many large 
priut storics, It is delightful. Price $1.25. 


Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers 











SAr ES. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 
Ke ; £ Sea : 


sk 





Ted 









EiRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

265 Broadway, — 
NEW YORK. 





T AS —The choicest in the wor d—Importers’ 
» Prices—Largest Com y in America— 
S aple aru c’e—P eases everybody— Trade continnu- 
ally i.creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—Best 
inducements—Don t waste time—Send for circuiar 
to ROB'T WELLS, 48 Vesey St.. NY PO Box 1287, 


SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS, 





No.75. Two Manueles, 3:2 stops. $1,500 
Ne. Si. One Manuele, 17 stops, $1,000 
Ne. 82. we Manucles, 24 steps, $1,200 
No. - One Manuele, S stops, $40 

No. @ne Manuele, 8500 
No. S6. One Manuete, 4 stops, $150 


For particulars apply to 
K. & G. G@. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE BELIEVER’S STANDARD. 
[From Workers and Work, by E. F. Burr, D.D.] 


HAT cught I to do?—this is the 

supreme question, Such que tions 
as, What will men think of it? Is it 
profitable? Is it pleasant, or easy, or 
honorable? he leaves to be considered 
afterward, if at all. He will travel the 
path of duty, wherever leading. He will 
do the right thing, God helping, cost what 
it may,—when the skies smile, and when 
they frown ; when temptation is smal, and 
when it is great; when to do right is as 
easy as to lift a feather, and when as hard 
as to lift a cross, It pleases God,—that is 
enough for him, It is bidden in oon- 
sclence and Scripture,—behold the end 
of the whole matter; it-now stands on the 
most a possible, 

At the very setting-out to be a Christian, 
he said to himself, that, by the grace of 
God, he would, for the future, be guided 
by the principles of everlasting rectitude, 
He would not allow his feet any longer on 
crooked paths. That a thing is wrong 
should be enough to make it detes‘able, 
Right should be king. Duty shoud sit 
impurpled on her throne, and give him 
laws. The Ten Commandments, with all 
their far-reaching implications, should 
keep the doors of his heart, and admit, or 
cast out, to the top of their bent. 

He was not so much of a novice as not 
to know that the wrong would sometimes, 
and indeed cften, creep through the most 
jealously watched gates; but he issued 
private instructions against them, and 
even posted on lintel and door-post that 
all such intruders must get no quarter 
from the police of the soul, but be inde- 
fatigably hunted out and slain, even 
— found grasping the horns of the 

tar, 








HOW TO READ. 
[Olive Thorn, in St. Nicholas for September.] 


O aot lay out in detail a “course of read- 
ing.” Probably you would not follow 
is, and the moral effect of making a plan 
and giving it up is injurious, But there 
is another reason for my sdvice. When 
you become interested in a subject, then is 
the time to follow it up, and read every- 
thing you can get hold of about it. What 
you read when thus keenly interested you 
will remember and make your own, and 
that is the secret of acquiring knowledge: 
to study a thing when your mind is awake 
and eager to know more. No matter if it 
leads you away from the book with which 
you set out; and if it sends you to another 
subject, so that you never again open the 
original bock, so much the better ; you are 
eager, you are learning, and the object of 
reading is to learn, not to get through a 
certain number of books. 

‘What we read with inclination,” said 
wise old Dr. Johnson, “makes a stron 
Impression, Waat we read as a task is o 
littie use.” 

When you read a book that interests you, 
you naturally wish to know more otf its 
author, That is the time to maks his ac- 
quaintance. Read his life, or an sccount 
of him in an encycl pedia; look over his 
other wriiings, and become famiiiar with 
him, Then you have really added some- 
thing to your knowledge. If you fettered 
yourself with a “course,” yoa could not do 
this, and before you finished a book, you 
would have forgottea the special points 
which interested you as you went through, 

You think that histury is dull reading, 
perhaps. I’m afraid that is because you 
oave a dall way of reading it, not realizio 
that it is a series of trae and wonderf 
stories of men’s lives, beyond comparison 
more marvelcus and interesting than the 
fictitious lives we read in novels. The 
tirst pages are usually dry, I admit, and I 
advise you not to look at them till you feel 
a desire to do 80; but select some person, 
and follow out the story of his life, or some 
event, and read about that, and I assure 
vou, you will find a new life in the old 
books, 


Atver getting, in this way, a fragmentary 
acquaintance with a nation, its prominent 
men and striking events, you will doubt- 
less feel anxious to know its whole story 
and then, reading it with interest, you will 
remember what you read. — 

But there are other subjects in which 
you may be interested. Yvu wish first to 


00 | kaow about the few great books and 


authors generally regarded and referred to 
as the fuuntain-heads of the world’s litera- 
ture, It is impossible, in a little “talk” 
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like this, to give definite direc'ions for 
gaining a knowledge of these. Needs vary 

almost every case, and a book that 
might wisely be selected for one girl, might 
be a very poor choice for another. Almost 
every one can turn to some jadicious rela- 
tive or friend who, at least, can start her 
in a good direction. Once started, the 
way is delightful and easy. There are 
many entrances into the great temples of 
literature—you need not go in by ail of 
them. 

There are many well-known and often- 
quoted authors, concerning whom you will 
wish to be informed, even if you never 
read their works, You want to know 
when they lived and what they wrote. 
The world of books is too large for any one 
to know thorcughly ; you must select from 
the wide range what suits your taste, and 
be content to have an outside, or title- 
psge, knowledge of the rest. 

Above all, in your reading, you want to 
avoid becoming varrow and one-sided. 
Read both sides of a question. If you read 
a eulogistic biography of a person, read 
also, if possible, one written fiom an oppo- 
site stand-point. You will fiad that no 
one is wholly bad, nor wholly good, and 
you will grow broad in your views, 





TRAINING VERSUS TEACHING. 
[From The London @uardian. } 


HE teacher who thinks only of im- 
parting knowledge teaches, but does 
not train, The child is of more import- 
ance than all the knowledge in the world; 
but too often the child is treated as though 
he existed fr the sake of the knowledge. 
“Training,” as opposed to “teaching,” 
aims at the cultivation of the human facul- 
ties with the special object of their devel- 
opment, and regards the communication 
of knowledge as merely instrumental to 
this end. The mind must have something 
to act upon, and must, therefore, be sup- 
= with knowledge; but power, not 
owledge, is the end the trainer has in 
view. The common aphorism that “ knowl- 
edge is power,” like most other » phorisms, 
needs care‘ul examination. Kuaowledge 
may be power; but much depends on the 
kind of knowledge, and the kind of head 
in which it is stored. Ooal is power; bat 
its power is latent until it is utilized in a 
properiy constructed engine. “The book- 
ful blockhead ignorantiy read” may, in 
spite of the “loads cf learned lumber” 
with which his head is crammed, be a 
very impotent person after all. Nay, aman 
may have his mind weil stored with knowl- 
edge that is not lumber; and yet, from 
never having his mental faculties properly 
trained, be uaabie to make much praciical 
use of it, 

Let it be conceded that it is of the first 
importance to develop the human facul- 
ties, and our prc par course in education 
will be obvious. In physical education 
we contrive special exercises to affurd play 
to every important muscle; we pxy special 
regard to arms and legs ard chest. Ina 
rough way it may be said of physical edu- 
catiun what Mr. Spencer says cf mental 
education, that the most usefal physical 
exercises, such as walking and running, 
will be those that aff ri the best means of 
physical education. But both b dy and 
mind are c mplex instruments, and each 
requires in order to arrive at its fullest 
development, the exercise of sli these parts. 
Indeed, it is only in prop: riion as all these 
pars are harmoniously and symmetrically 
developed that education can be regarded 
as fulfiiling its end. 

We taik of the mind as though it were 
only # single faculty, ard as though any 
mental exercise must equally affect the 
whole of it. As a matter cf fact, the mind 
embraces many faculties, and what may be 
@ va.uable exercise for one may affurd no 
exercise to another, This truth is popularly 
recogniz d in such remarks as “he has 
cul.ivated his memory at the expense of 
his reasoning powers,” “he has bren 
taught to observe, but not to draw infer- 
ences,” ‘ his imagination runs away with 
him.” Lord Bacon, with his eminently 
practical mind, saw in education not only 
8 means of acquiring knowledge, but an 
instrument for remedying the natural de- 
fects of the mind. In the famous essay 
“Of Studies” he says: “There is no siand 
or impediment in the wit but may be 
wreught out by fit studies; like as diseases 
of the body may have appropriate exer- 
cises. ... If a man’s wit be wandering, 
let him study the mathematics; for in 
demonstrations, if bis wit be called away 
ever so little, he must begin again; if his 
wit be not apt to distinguish or find differ- 
ences, let him study the schoolmen, for 





they are Cymini sectores [hair-splitters, as 
we should say]. If he be not spt to beat 
over matters, and to call up one thing to 
prove and illustrate another, Jet him stady 
the lawyers’ cases; so every defect of the 
mind may hsve a special receipt.” 


= 
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THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


FOR TWO WEEKS. 


During the next two 
weeks a specimen copy 
of THE SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY, for the 
third quarter (July, 
August, and Septem- 
ber), will be sent free 
to the address of any 
person desiring it. 











MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


TEACHERS AND TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“Vineyard of Song” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The ‘*VINEYARD OF SONG’? has 
been recently revised, so as to embody 
twenty-seven pages of new and valua- 
ble material. The ** VINEYARD OF 
SONG’? is a sterling work for Singing=- 
classes, Conventions, Academies, and 
Day Schools. 


PRICE, 75c.; $7.50 PER DOZ. COPIES. 


Sent by mril on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


LOW-PRICED MUSIC BOOKS. 


Easy, simp ified instruction books are: 
BELLAK’S METHOD FOR (REED) 
ORGAN. Paper, 75c. Boards, $1. 


MACK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD for 
VIOLIN. Boards, $1.00. 

A capital co lection of music for a “home” or 
amateur orchestra, consisting of Violin or Fiute, or 
both, Cornet or Clarinet, 2d Violin and Violoncello 
or Double Bass and perhaps Piano, is: 


WINNER’S BAND OF FOUR, $1.00. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR STUDY. 
RITTER’S HISTORY of MUSIC, 2 vols. ea. $1,50. 


This concise, complcte, and interesting history 
con ains the substance of all that has ever been 
wri ten ou the subject, and is almost a necessity for 
musical students. 

Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music, $6. 
Appendix to Moore’s Encyclopedia, 50c 
Dictionary of Musical Information,8$.125 

Of these three useful books, the first is mu _h the 
largest, and c Dtsins a . immense amount of infor- 
ma ioa on musical subjects. The Apperdix has 
notices of what has transpired since the Orst publi- 
catiou of the iarge book, aud the “ Dictionary” has 
the substance of ail that isin the great * Encyclo- 
pedia,” but co: deus: d as much as possible. 

Either book sent, post free, fur retaii price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 








Hi BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS TO LEB & WALKER. 
New York. Philadelphia. 





Sincinc Teachers 


SHOULD ADDRESS 
FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, O. 
FOR 


CIRCULARS AND TERMS 


ON THEIR 


New Music Books. 


SINGING CLASSES. 


PERIODICAIS. 





TH E 


HRISTIAN UNIO 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Editor. 


Mr. Beecher’s intentions and the aim 
and policy of the paper have been fully 
set forth in the editorial columns. He 
said among other things: “I shall con- 
sider the OnRIsTIAN UNION a parish 
parallel with Plymouth Church, and shall 
give it the same earnest zeal that I give 
to that; the same spirit, and the same 


It is the only authorized medium for the 
publication each week of his 


SERMONS 
In Plymouth Church. 


AUTHORIZATION. 


BROOKLYN, January, 1876 
Christian Union Publishing Co. 

GENTLEMEN: Mr. T. J. Ellinwood has been the 
reporter of my sermons for some seventeen years; 
and he is the only au‘horized reporter of them. 
The sermons which you are printing, week by 
week, from his hand, are published by you alone, 
and are the only ones for which I will consent to 


become responsible, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The paper will continue to publish all 
his literary productions, including the 
celebrated “Star Papers.” Serial Stories 
by Rev. Epwargp Everett HAtgz, D.D., 
(author of s “Man Without a Country,” 
&e ,) Hon. ALBION W. TourGRE (“ Henry 
Oburton,” Judge of the Superior Oourt of 
North Oarolina, (author of “Toinette,” 

;) Mrs, Happier BEEoHER Stowe, 
Penthor of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c.) 


The CHRISTIAN UNION has a corps of 
the best contributors judiciously selected 


| from all shades of Evangelical Christian 


opinion, It exhibits the fruits of careful 
editorial work, and was among the first to 
reecgnize that variety in a family religious 
newsps per is an absolute necessity. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF US. 

“ Almost a model of typographical beauty.”—J, 
Y. Evening Post. 

“The departments of the paper continually grow 
in vigor and interest ”—Republican. 

“One of the very ablest papers that reaches us.” 
—Standard of the Cross (Episcopa!i ..). 

“ One of the leading weekly religious journals in 
the worid.”--PacificChrisiian Advocaie, San Francisco 

‘* Has stepped at once to the very front rank of 
our American religious journalism.” — (Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh (Methodist). 

“ Among the ablest religious newspapers in the 
land.”—American Presbyterian, Philadel chia. 

“Fall of vigorous vital.ty in every departmeut.” 
—American Christian Review, 


Terms, $3.20 per annum. To clergymen, $2.60 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 








JAPANESE GOODS AT JAPANESE 


. HEADQUARTERS, 
BA. ’ 


. 50 per cent. less than Centen- 
nial prices. Call aud be convinced. 916 Arch st. 


’ 20 handsome 
CAN T BE BEA » Addr ss Cards 
no twu alike, your u*me ou them all, for 10 
cts and stamp A large spivy p»per and list 


of ail styles with order, or paper and sampies, for 3 
ct. stamp. G.B Ullman &Co., 12 Winter St., Boston. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Jin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings. for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, O , Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocka, ete. anted, 


Hilustrated Catalogne sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 





10 FOR $1 —Magnificent Chromos, 2 feet 
+ long, 24 colors, for $1.00, $7.00 per 

ozen. “The Wise Virgin,” “ Beatrice,” “Snow 
Storm,” etc. Send $1.00 for sample, satisfa tion 
gerseeies, Chromos of all kinds. New style 
ul, Catal THAM & ‘Art 


free. J. LA 
Publishers, rit Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 








views of Christian life and disposition.” | Special 


*| where. All want it—rich or 
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SSS eae 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Ww". STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
mR YOUNG LADIES. 
This Day School is 
dtuated in West d combines advan- 


phia, an: 
aianan city and country. For yh 
address the Principal, Mrs.J.A. BOGA 

a JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridge’on,N.J For both 

Sexes. CGo'lege preparat ry; inst tate, clatsical, 
and scientificcou ses Building brick ; modern im- 
provements. Climate mild; ve:y healthy. Instruc- 
tion thorough. BeginsSeptember 6. Send for cata- 
logue. H. K. TRASK, Priavipal. 


CLASSICAL INSIITUTE, 

No. 247 Sonth Thirteenth Street. 

Duties resumed September 11, 

The undersigned invites the atten ion of parents 
to the extensive improvements made during the 
vacation, and es a to the change of entrance 
from Dean to Thirteenth Street. For circulsrs ad- 
dress the Principal, J W. FAIRES, D.D., 245 South 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


LASSELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful home. 


care of health, manners, and morals. 
Address, CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


MOUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morgan Park, ( ook County, IIl., 


Under new management, will afford increased 
facilities for thorough education. Fall term begins 
September 14, 1876. Keference in Philadelphia, 
Kev, H. Clay Trumbull, editor SuNDay SCHOOL 
Times. For circulars address 

Capt. E. N, KIRK TALCOTT, President, 
Washington Heights, Ml. 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


CAPE MAY. 


The most delightfui Sea-side resort in America, 

Is reached via the West Jersey Ratiroad in 2 hours 
and 2 minutes, 

EXCURSION TICKETS, good on day of issue or 
following day,—when issued on Saturday good to 
return on Monday,—#4.00. For sale at all offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in Philadelphia. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





at home. Agents Wanted. Outfit and 
$12 fone ion TRUE & OO., Augusta, Me. 


$5 10 $20 Ree “Srrsscs 00. Portiand, Mo 


a day. Employment for all. Cata- 
logues free. Samples, 26 cents. 
ETON & OO., 119 Nassau st., New York City. 


TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. g80a 
mouth, hotel and traveling expenses 


paids Mositom Masuractunise Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
rz AGENTS wanted for the “BEST” 
AYE FAME subscription books. Satia/y your- 
self by addressing : 
Ag'ts Pub’y Ce., 19 Barclay St., N. Y. 


A NEW DEPARTURE, =v 

















Saleemen wanted in every and town in the U. 8. AND CAN 

MONTE. thot and — ayo ag by ae Hs i 
or 

ne toe ry weeyryy Sy A 


BOOK AGENTS! seize Son bam 





s by Bret Harte, Charles Dudley 
arner, Mark Twain, 7. Dr. oe and others. Now 

terri ; t free. 
Address AM.PUB.CO., Hartford,Ct Chicago oF Cina 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER, 


100 YT AGO. 
Its thriliing conflicts of Red and White fees. Excitin 
Adventures, Captivities, rorays, Scouts, Pioneer women an 
boys Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 





> Old aud Young. Notadull page. No competition Enormous 


8. Agents wanted everywhere. I)lustrated cireniars free. 


ea. 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., 265. Seventh S., Philadelphia, Pa.; 





Men are earning $40 to $120 per week, our 
richly illustrated work descriptive of the 
ling History, Resources, Wonders, and Curiosities of 


OCR COUNTRY 


and the Grcat ** Exhibition.” 10600 more agents 
wanted for this and *“*Lifeof Livingstone” 
(over 100.000 sold. also new super-extra Bible, 2000 
{ilustrations For full descrip. ious aud extra terms, 
write to HUBBARD BROS8,, Publ’s, Philadelphia, 





AGENTS FIND trHat tHe FULL HISTORY or THe 


ascot, MOODY & SANKEY 
in Great Britain and America is a success - 
. From 5 to 20 boo 
a day’s work. It is the only complete work pub- 
lished, containing Mr. Moody’s Sermons and 
Talks, Sankey’s Addresses, and ev 

of interest. Has steel woe and 

vings. Price, $2. Address, H. 8. GOODSPEED 
& OO., 14 Barclay Street, New York. 








The Patent SPIRAL VEST and PANTS BUCKLE. 
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COLTS REGS meg 








AS Sr eaee my] 
4 iP . Ji (= ick anles 


a RIMS, * =). & 







This convenient little article does away with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the 
bedy. It supports it, but does not impede respira- 
tion, and can be aitached to any garment in five 
minutes, without sewing or any manipulation. 
For ease and comfort it excels anything ever in- 
vented Sample mailed on receipt of 25c. Please 
meution THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ms. 

GEORGE BET‘158, Inventor and Manufacturer of 
Patented Novelties, 575 Broadway, New York. 
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STOVE POLISH. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


isiNG>N 








STOVE POLISH 


INSURANCE. 


“OLDEST, LARGEST & BEST" 


ACCIDENT CO. 


IN 


AMERICA. 


RAVELER 


Life and Accident 
INSURANCE (CO, 


OF HARTFORD, OONN, 








Cash Assets, - $3,924. 38 
CashSurplus, - $1,% ,390 19 


The Travelers has in 12 years written over 
400,000 general accident policies. 


The Travelers has paid over 24,000 acci- 
dent claims, or one \o every 17 insured. 


SEA GROVE. 


NVY OCLTY BY THD SHA, 
AT CAPE MAY POINT, N. J., 


Is rapidly growing, and offers very decided advantages for all 
who desire to secure at moderate expense 
A SUMMER HOME BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


THE LOTS ARE STILL VERY CHEAP. 
The improvements already are: 


Three Large Hotels, Telegraph Station 
Fifty Cottages, Waterworks, water, U. 8. Signal Station, 
Post-office Passenger Railroad, Hot Sea-water Baths. 
Reading Room. 


Pavilion for Public Worship, Seating 1500 Persons. 
Ocean Drive and Board Walk. 
oo Bathing on the beach unsurpassed. Fine Sailing and Fishing on the Ocean, Bay, 
or 8. 
s@~ Special Lage are given to 2 oan and the peculiar advantages of the 


location can be readily seen on a visit. by the West Jersey Railroad, from foot 
of Market Street, Philadel hia, or by steamboats, via Delaware Ba 


Parties interested is promising enterprise can have all inbormation sent them by 


mail, or, if easily ensaatine, will be called upon by one of the Officers of the Association 
with Maps of the settlement, &c., &. Address, 


ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President Sea Grove Association, 
28 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 
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Bez autifully Lllustrated and aA 


st and Cheape® 


SUNDAY SCHOOL | PAPERS. 
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+ Publ ished. 














ATIO 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLIC 


-Y. 
at Work Publishing Co., Box 5105, N 


Christian 2 


CHEAP. 








The President of peo BAX NT & STR. 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to atten 


ght STATES GEN 





BUSINESS COLLEGE, Futedsiphis, has 
titution during the progress of t 


NNIAL EXHIBITION 


eon secnre good board at the present low rates, Tt will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerors 
objec a of interest from all parts of the world, and this cam easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, wi 
ont interfering with the r course of stndy. No seh opportunity for ne © @ business educaiion a> 


jeneral information will ever again 4 Szoen For full particulars, ad 
4 J. E. 80U ‘President, 108 South Touts Street, Philadelphia, » 





The Travelers has paid in 9 benefits to 
accident policy-holders, $2,400, 


General Accident Policies for the year. or 
month written by agents at short notice. ‘| 


Best Life Insurance at low carh nt.. 


The Travelers is managed by the same prin- 
cipal officers who started it. and is noted for liberal 
dealing and prompt payment of all just claims. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President, 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
Wm. W. Allen, Gen’) Agent and Attorney, 
112 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia. 
8. G@. Wright, Special Agent, 
N, E. Cor, Third and Chestnut Sts. 
Agents Everywhere. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,504,329.24. 

The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members 
pa ear, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 

L rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value le bem issued at life rates. 
Agents ‘wy App To H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- 
President, 921 Chestnut St., —_— Pa, 








W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut Street. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 
ALL INQUIRIES BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Bh SURE TQ SECURE ce for your ume ones a 
cate of Insurance 
the yt tection n Comp'y of ss phia, 


oe | ay urely mutual. Assessmen ony col- 

Feaths occur, This Company has now 

a i certificates of good stan in force, 

Send to Home Office for rate cards oma applica- 
tions, No, 261 South FourTH STREET, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, #400,000,00, - + Assets, $1,550,858.76. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WH. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 





H. DIXON, 21 8. Eighth St., Phila. 

Manufacturer of Umbrellas, and Head- 

quarters for Novelties, Fans, Combs, Jet 

and Fancy Jewelry, Leather, Toilet, and 
Ornamenta!] Goods, at low prices. Look fi 

and number. 


for name 











EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ORGANS 


Have beew manufaétured and sold by the 


NEW ENGLAND: ORGAN COMP’Y 


Lowest Prices 


AT WHICH 


FIRST-CLASS Na 
WORK “a 
IMPORTANT 


CAN BE \e 
} IF i}! 
° ae, itt i { 


pRoDucED. aan epee es 4 
—" 


IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 





Within Four and a Half Years. 
NU COMPANY IN THE WORLD CAN EXHIBIT SUCH A RECORD AS THIS. 
of tne Bropetesns ES aYeey eed oe capereworemen, and the personal eupervision 


in the UNPARALLELE EXTENT OF THE SALES OF THE NEW GLAND ORGA 
anor & a period since the origin of the Company. a aw oo 


USTRATED CATALOGUES sent free on application to the 
NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Warerooms, Marble Building, 1299 es st., Boston, Mass. 








95 FANCY VISITING CARDS, white or mixed | 


RD é CO., Bethlehem, Penn, 


“Beautiful Visiting Cards, no two alike 
25 cts. ks, 5 names, 81. 50 
white Sade, 15 cts. These are printed 
by a new process, enabling me to fur- 


nish as nice cards as you ever saw, at 








ESTABLISHED 1858. 
Of the latest and most beau 
other slate work on hand or sg 


order. 
tory and Tm wy 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
WILSON & ILLER, Philadelphia 


and all 
Fac- 


work in the vorld at any price. 
Address, W. ©. CANNON, Boston, Mass. 
At Cannon’s Wholesale Card House, 712 W ashing. | 
ton Street, Boston, cau be found the largest variety 
and choicest styles of type and cards in the world; 
and for g-gn in filling orders, and satisfac- 
tory work his establishment is unrivelled. Send 
him an order now, before you forget it. All your 
neighbors will want a pack of the cards when 
y see yours, ~ 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


anufacture a alibi uality of Bells. 
cial somone | ven to CHUR 1 BELLS, 
Il ogues sent free. 








) colors, by re'urn mail, only 20 cents. FICK- , 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


FOR TWO WEEKS. 


During the next two 
weeks a specimen copy 
of THE SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY, for the 
third quarter (July, 
August, and Septem- 
ber), will be sent free 
to the address of any 
person desiring it. 








———=— 





EDUOATIORAL 


(eects a ACADEMY, Canandalgua, N. Y.—A 

Boarding and Day Sch ool for Young Men and 

Boys. Secures the highest sdvantages of instruc- 

tion with the safeguards and comforts of a Chris= 

tian home. Send for circular Opens September 7. 
N T. CLARKE, Principal. 


EST PENN SQUARE ACADEMY, S.W. 
corner Broad and Market Streets, T. BRANTLY 
LANGTON, Principal, enters September 18 upon its 
eighth year, Of the 300 pupils admitted, those who 
have graduated from the iustitation have been pre- 
pared for Harvard and Pennsylvania Universities, 
—for law, medica!, and divinity schools, the count- 
- room, and industrial life. 
he locality is unsurpassed in Philadelphia, be- 
ing at the inter-ection of two of the widest streets 
in the city, and occupying all the upper floors of 
the Third National Bank bui ding, there is afforded 
abundant opportunity for light and ventilation. 
The Teaching Force is ampie, and comprises gen- 
— of wice experience and marked scholar- 








sothe OCourre of Study, Methods of In‘ truction and 

Discipline, Lectures, Drawing, French, German, 
Preparation for Coilege aud Business, Preparatory 
School, etc . ete., are ail fully discussed in the + en- 
tennial Prospectus. which will be maiied, free of 
expense, t> any address 

‘he school will be open for inspection daily after 
September 1. 

Reference: The Rev. George A. Peltz, Associate 
Editor of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. 


FORT PLAIN SEMINARY 
and COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Offers a genial home to pupils of both sexes. 
Select, thorongh, successful. 
We expect success.only aber. it. 


Fall Term begins Septem 
For a we for cata) and address 
EV. A. MATTIC. wd M., Principal, 








@XFORD FEMALE COLLEGE. 
The twenty-third year begins SEPT 18. 

= college has admirable ee ey and — 

nigh, healthy, and beautiful. The Professors an: 

ers are among the Great attention ‘< 
paid to the regular course. This college is famed 
or its Music, Drawing, Painting, etc. Fourteen 
states represented last year. Terms moderate. For 
circulars, _ address the President, 

REV . MORRIS, D.D., OxForD, OHIO. 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Matawan, N.J. 
Presents superior attractions asa Home Boarding 
School for both sexes. Best of references for 
Seeoes in all departments. . 
miles from New York, on N. Y. & L. B R. 
Terms, 8300 a ae Fall Term begins Ltt 
18th. Liberal discount to Clergymen. For circu- 
lar, address 

©HAS. 





JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 








PiCTeRES. 19 LOxe 4, a, GARIGATORES, Be. th the 
best lieapes es 
Circular free. WM. M. DONALDSON, “Art Publisher, Cinciuned. 





AGENTS WAWLED. NEW NOVELTIES - 
justout. Catalogues free. Napoleon Novelty Com 
pany. 290 PEARLSTREET, N. Y. 


TURING C8) 


Is the largest establishment of the kind in the 
United States, naring. one moneseey = New 








York City, and one in Philadelphia. Making bene 
goods of the best materials. Send for circulars and 
samples. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 8. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATERS’ PIANOS, snivenieny 


ARE THE BEST MADE; ‘ime Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship, and Durability Unsurpassed. 


WATERS’ ORCANS,Concerto, 
NEW ORCHESTRAL, VESPER, CHAPEL, 
CLARIONA, ORCHESTRION CHIMES, and 
CENTENNIAL CONCERTO CHIMES, cannot 
be excelled intone or beauty. The CONCERTO 
STOP is a fine IMITATION of the HUMAN 
VOICE. The ORCHESTRION and CENTENe 
NIAL ORGANS haye two and one half Octaves 





Grand,.Square, 


| of Bells tuned in perfect harmony with the reeds, 
and in Allegro passages, their effect is magical 
and electrifying, ‘Warranted for SIX VEARS., 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW (fer cash. 
Monthly Installments received. A Wiberal 


prices never known before. No nicer } 


Dircount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools . Lodaes 
etc. TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED. 

Special inducements to the trade.Ilustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. Secondhand Pianos and 
Organs at GREAT BARGAINS. HORACE 


| WATERS & SONS 481 Broadway, New York, 


Mannfacturers and Dealers. 

General Agents for B. SHONINGER ORGAN 
CO., New Haven Ct., and SOLE and EXCLU. 
SIEVE Agents for thesale of their Organs in the 
States of New York,New Jersey, Penusylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and ‘Michigan. 














